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Chronicle 


Home News.—On May 1/7, President Coolidge re- 
peated that he saw no necessity for calling a special 
session of Congress to consider legislation for the relief 
of sufferers in the Mississippi Valley. 
His decision, he said, was based on the 
report of Secretary Hoover that the 
funds already subscribed would enable the Red Cross 
to do its work effectively. The Secretary made it plain, 
however, that the reconstruction which must be begun 
at once, “emergency reconstruction,” would require bet- 
ter defined and more intimate relations between the Red 
Cross, and the State and county authorities in the sub- 
merged districts. 


Congress 
Not to 
Convene 


On May 19, it was reported that the great gaps in the 
levees to the North and West of New Orleans would 
divert the floods and prevent serious damage to the city. 
At this time the floods in the broken 
levee districts assumed serious propor- 
tions. The Associated Press reported 
that in the country once guarded by the Atchafalayan sys- 
tem more than 5,000,000 acres on which two weeks ago 
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were the homes of nearly 200,000 people, most of them 
farmers, were under water. In the center of the sub- 
merged district is the “ Evangeline” country inhabited by 
the descendants of the Acadian refugees, “as much like 
their brothers of the French peasantry,” writes Secre- 
tary Hoover, “as one dot is like another.” 


A message of sympathy from His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI for the Mississippi flood sufferers was conveyed to 
President Coolidge, in a message delivered by the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Fumasoni-Biondi, 


P 
Sendo Apostolic Delegate. The message 
Sympathy read: 


I have the honor to inform you that His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XI, directs me to convey to you the expression of his deep 
sympathy in the great calamity which has fallen upon the good 
people of the Mississippi Valley, and to assure your excellency 
of his continued prayers for the unfortunate sufferers. 

In complying with the instructions of His Holiness, I take the 
occasion to offer my own profound sympathy. 

Secretary of State Kellogg in his reply tells the Apos- 
tolic Delegate: 


Your kind note of May 6, 1927, to the President, in which you 
convey to him the expression of the deep sympathy of His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI, for the sufferers in the Mississippi Valley 
disaster, and to which you also add your personal sympathy, has 
been sent to me for acknowledgment. 

The President trusts that you will convey to His Holiness 
his deep and sincere appreciation for this kind message, and 
charges me to express to you likewise his appreciation of your 
personal sympathy. . 

Similar messages have been received at Washingten 
from many European capitols whose people sympathize 
with the flood sufferers. 


Charts showing the death-rate in the United States 
due to alcoholism, were exhibited at the Washington con- 
vention of the American Medical Association. These 
ae charts were prepared by the Metropoli- 
from tan Life Insurance Company. They 
Acoholism show that, in 1925, for every death by 
alcoholism in England and Wales, there were seven in 
the United States. In 1917 the alcoholic death-rate in 
this country was slightly more than 5 per 100,000 of pop- 
ulation. This rate fell to 1 in 1920, and rose above 4 
in 1926. The upward curve of deaths by alcoholism is 
on the increase among the industrial groups, and indi- 
cates, according to the New York Times that rates even 
higher than those of pre-prohibition days may soon be 
established. This increase is due to the poisonous quality 
of liquor sold by many bootleggers. 
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On May 16, four decisions of importance were handed 
down by the Supreme Court. In the first the consti- 
tutionality of the California Syndicalism law imposing 

fines and imprisonment for certain acts 
Supreme , : 
Court of violence in the furtherance of a 
Decisions political cause or industrial dispute, was 
upheld.—The Court also ruled that foreign monopolies 
financed by American bankers or commercial interests 
through agreements signed in this country are amenable 
to the anti-trust laws.—Residents and non-residents alike 
must answer for their conduct in operating automobiles 
in a State, and must provide for a claimant for damages 
a convenient method by which he may enforce his rights. 
“The automobile,” said the Court, “is a dangerous ma- 
chine.” The decision, it is said, will sustain the Massa- 
chusetts compulsory-insurance law for non-residents.— 
Earnings from bootleg-liquor operations are properly 
taxable under the Federal income-tax law. The Court 
held the principle that the illegality of a business does not 
exempt it from the tax it would be obliged to pay if it 


were legal. 


Austria.—W hile the majority in the National Coun- 
cil, which met for the first time on May 18, still remained 
with the Christian Social party, this majority had become 
exceedingly tenuous. The party could 


National " . 2 . ’ 
and Town claim eighty-five Deputies, but since the 
Councils President of the Council was to be taken 


from this party and so lost his vote it happened that 
it had but one vote more than “absolute majority,” ac- 
cording to the legal regulations. Hence the support of 
the Peasants’ Party became necessary to assure a sub- 
stantial majority. The Socialists could claim seventy-one 
Delegates. The results of the last elections showed that 
people voted according to what they believed to be their 
economic class interests, and that no amount of propa- 
ganda work swayed them very much from that line. The 
new Council inherited all the difficulties left unsolved by 
the former Parliament, of which the greatest was that of 
unemployment. In the Town Council of. Vienna the 
Socialists stood precisely where they were before the 
elections. Then, as now, they had exactly seventy-eight 
Deputies. The Christian Social party, which previously 
held forty-one seats in this assembly, gained one place in 
conjunction with the Pan-Germans. The shifting of this 
one seat was due to the loss on the part of the Jews of 
the single place they held in the Town Council. 


Canada.—The Quebec election, May 16, resulted in 
a sweeping victory for the Liberal party under the 
leadership of Premier Taschereau. Early returns 
showed that the Conservatives won but 
ten seats in the Provincial Assembly, 
out of eighty-five; the Liberals elected 
seventy-two. Montreal, where the Conservatives in the 
last election had thirteen out of fifteen seats, gave the 
Liberals five. Because a great cry was raised over the 
investment of American capital in Canada, this became 
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one of the chief issues of the elections. The Conserva- 
tives opposed Taschereau on the ground that he was 
turning over to the foreigners too many of the national 
resources of the Province. The Premier’s answer to 
the charge was that capital from the United States was 
needed to develop the Province and that the citizens were 
amply protected. 


China.—The Nationalist Government formed at 
Nanking in opposition to the Chen-Borodin regime at 


Hankow through Dr. Wu, its Foreign Minister, ad- 
dressed a note to the Powers asking for 


Civil and mig c cs 
Military treaty negotiations. Chen retaliated in 
Conflicts an optimistic press interview in which 


he stated that his faction of the Kuomintang would 
eventually win over their Nanking rivals. By withdraw- 
ing its representative from Hankow Great Britain in- 
dicated that it was throwing in its lot with the Nanking 
party. The attitude of Washington, however, toward 
Hankow was unchanged. In general the situations at 
Shanghai and Hankow were quieter. From the Hunan 
Province, however, some bandit massacres were reported. 
As for military operations, though anti-foreign agitation 
continued the foreign defense relaxed somewhat. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces advanced in their march north- 
ward. There were rumors of victories both for them and 
Chang Tso-lin’s troops but none of thé engagements were 
of moment. 


Czecho-Slovakia.—The three foreign Ministers of 
the Little Entente opened their conference at Joachim- 
sthal, May 13, Benes appearing for Czecho-Slovakia, 

Mitilineu for Rumania, and Marinko- 


Little 
Entente vitch for Jugoslavia. The one definite 
Conference outcome of the conference was that the 


Little Entente stood united as before. For the rest the 
world was left as much in the dark as hitherto regard- 
ing the foreign policy it would pursue, except for the 
fact that pacific sentiments evidently dominated the meet- 
ing. It was feared that the Italo-Jugoslav and the Italo- 
Hungarian questions would cause an inevitable division 
among the Foreign Ministers, but the conference was 
careful not to put itself upon record for any proposed 
program of foreign policy. European statesmen, there- 
fore, were given no clue as to the political aims of the 
Little Entente, if any such existed. Mitilineu, the most 
outspoken of the Foreign Ministers, speaking for 
Rumania, said: “We are friends of Italy, but at the 
same time allies of Jugoslavia.” In the same way he 
proclaimed Rumania’s friendship for Germany, Poland, 
Russia and Great Britain. This, of course, in the exist- 
ing state of affairs, could mean no more than a pronounce- 
ment of neutrality. All difficult international questions 
were carefully shunted. It was evident that all three 
countries represented at the meeting were anxious for 
better commercial relations with Hungary but were afraid 
of a desire for territorial redress on the part of this 
country a great portion of whose lands had been par- 
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Tva- titioned among its neighbors. In fine the Ministers de- 
was clared that their previous decisions and announcements 
onal concerning the Entente policies continued to hold good. 
r to The next conference was announced to meet at Bucharest 
was in January, 1928. 

vere 


France.—Pomp and circumstance, and the utmost 
cordiality marked each step in the progress of the three- 


at days State visit of President Doumergue to Great 

: Ag President's Britain. Considerable importance was 
Visit to attached by the press to the visit in view 

for Great Britain Gf the crystallizing anti-Soviet feeling 
Sig in England. M. Doumergue was accompanied by M. 
ich Briand, the French Foreign Minister. The trip over 
uld was marked by naval and air display, and brilliant cere- 
wal monies took place in London on his arrival. The State 
ond banquet at Buckingham Palace was attended by eleven 
ng members of the British royal family and more than 150 
rd distinguished guests. In his reply to the King’s toast 
a M. Doumergue promised: “ Tomorrow as today we shall 
am continue to unite all our efforts for the defense, consoli- 
d. dation and organization of peace.” The President be- 
” stowed on Queen Mary the grand cordon and riband of 
it. the Legion of Honor. At Oxford he and M. Briand each 
a received the degree of Doctor of Civil Law. High 
id tributes were paid to the services rendered by the visitors 
. in the cause of world peace and Anglo-French under- 


standing by Viscount Cave, Chancellor of the University, 
and its public orator. The public and the press in France 
f gave evidence of being deeply moved by the spontaneous 
, showing of friendship for France given during the Presi- 
° dent’s visit to England. A long conference, based on the 
necessity of restoring the Entente Cordiale, took place 
on May 18 between M. Briand and Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


Another move towards restoring a spirit of interna- 
tional peace was made at the meeting in Luxemburg on 
May 21, when delegations of war veterans from all na- 
Veterans’ tions against whom the Allies fought 
Meeting during the World War met for the first 
in Luxemburg time with representatives of men who 
served in the French, British and other allied armies. 
Prominent among those who took an active part was 
Colonel Henry D. Lindsey of New York, formerly Na- 
tional Chief of the American Legion, who represented 
the American veterans at the preliminary discussions. 
Hopes were entertained of making the occasion historic 
by launching a strong peace movement. 


Germany.—The bill for prolonging the Protection 
of the Republic Law was approved by 323 as against 41 
votes in the Reichstag. This automatically excluded the 

ex-Kaiser from Germany for another 
perro vl two years. While decrying such legis- 
lation as unconstitutional, the National- 
ists nevertheless voted for it. This, they said, was done 
in order to refrain from weakening the Coalition Govern- 
ment, since they could not swing the Centrists or People’s 
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Party to their side. The Reichstag also passed a bill 
protecting youth, up to the age of eighteen years, from 
objectionable theaters, movies, art shows, and other per- 
formances or exhibitions dangerous to their morals. The 
measure further prevents all under the age of eighteen 
from participating as actors in the filming of theatrical 
productions, unless excellent reasons for making an ex- 
ception are found by a board of censorship. This law 
was regarded as merely an extension and completion of 
the law previously passed which prohibited the printing 
and selling of trashy and obscene printed matter. The 
decree is far-reaching and will enable the police to enter 
private homes, where necessary, as in the case of indecent 
parlor dances where parents are neglecting their duty. 


Great Britain—On May 12, 150 London police 
raided the offices of Arcos, Limited, the trading organi- 
zation of all Russian cooperative societies in England 

and also the quartets of the Soviet 
= Trade Delegation. The raid was wholly 

unexpected and the examination of the 
premises that followed was lengthy and thorough. All 
papers were seized. The Soviet Chargé d’Affaires at 
once protested the raid and it was bitterly denounced by 
Laborites the following day in the House of Commons. 
‘On behalf of the Government Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks, Home Secretary, defended the police procedure. 
The raid it was understood was conducted in the hope 
of securing secret War Office papers which had mysteri- 
ously disappeared that morning. Talk of an Anglo-Soviet 
break was current but the Soviet Government’s official 
protest merely threatened trade reprisals. Though the 
document for which the search was instituted was not 
found it was announced that abundant evidence of a 
vast Soviet organization of a violently anti-British char- 
acter was found. The Government officials were firm 
in maintaining that the missing paper had been in the 
premises of the Arcos corporation. 


Relations with China assumed a new phase when on 
May 17, the British Foreign Secretary dispatched a note 
recalling Basil Newton, the British representative at Han- 
kow. This was taken as signifying a 


Break 
with break with Hankow and Eugene Chen. 
Hankow The note charged that Chen had failed 


to make good his claim to act as the representative of 
the Chinese Government, that he shirked responsibility 
for the Nanking outrages and that it was therefore 
“useless and undesirable to deal with a regime so totally 
incapable of the duties of civilized government.” The 
note, it was explained, indicated that there would be no 
change in the British general Chinese policy. The with- 
drawal of Newton was taken to indicate that British 
authorities had decided that Chiang Kai-shek’s cause was 
definitely on the ascendant and that the Chen-Borodin 
regime was weakening. 


Ireland.—At the general meeting of the Bishops of 
Ireland, held at Maynooth, an important statement on 
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the great problems of unemployment and emigration was 
adopted for publication. Deploring the 
fact that “unemployment is unhappily 
so prevalent” and “that so many men 
should be doomed to idleness while money is so hard to 
get for the necessities of life,” the Bishops add: 

Hence all should combine to develop the resources of the 
country; the employers by enterprise, the workers by faithful 
exertion, and the Government by skilful encouragement, not least 


in the sorely-tried Gaeltacht. The future of Ireland depends 
on making the most of our resources by hard and constant work. 


Statement 
of Bishops 


Through the remedy of work also, the Bishops are of 
opinion that “the tide of unnatural emigration ” will be 
abated. In conclusion they state that, without entering 
on controverted questions, (in which the reference is 
to the animated debate on the Protective tariff agitating 
the country), “we consider there should be a general 
demand for articles of native manufacture” and that 
native products should have a preference “even at some 
little sacrifice on the part of individuals.” Commenting 
on the Bishops’ statement as a timely appeal for an 
“economic revival,” the Jrish Catholic stated that though 
the official figures of the number of persons registered as 
unemployed last month in the Irish Free State was 
23,000, the total of unemployed as estimated by some 
Labour leaders is approximately 50,000. 


Considering the economic state of the country and the 
imminence of the General Elections, various interpreta- 
tions have been given to the budget as introduced by 
Ernest Blythe. There has been some 
reduction in the estimated expenditures 
for the year, effected mainly through 
the plan of «egarding some three million pounds as ab- 
normal expenditure, and so to be met by the issuance of 
a loan. The surplus is to be devoted to a reduction of 
the income tax from four to three shillings in the pound, 
thus bringing the income tax level below that of North- 
ern Ireland and Great Britain. It was commonly asserted 
that this application of the surplus was not a pre-election 
maneuver for votes. At the same time, it evoked con- 
siderable criticism from those who denied Mr. Blythe’s 
contention that the income tax reduction was the move 
best calculated to stimulate commerce and industry and 
from those who were demanding the restoration of the 
shilling cut off from the Old Age Pensions. 


Income Tax 
Reduced 


Mexico.—The Government announced “the de- 
parture” from the capital to Laredo of Mgr. Bulnes, 
Bishop of Papantla and Mgr. Campos, former Bishop of 
Tabasco, giving as usual no satisfactory 
explanation for their expulsion. Gov- 
ernment statements to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the military operations of the revolution- 
aries evidenced that they were getting the better of 
Calles’ forces. In Sonora the Yaqui Indians, and in 
Yucatan the Mayas gained significant victories. All told 
more than 30,000 men were reported under arms fighting 
the Calles Government and there were indications that 


Government 
Reverses 








the insurgent movement had become intensified in almost 
all the States. The economic distress of the Government 
and anxiety over the oil situation did not abate. 


Nicaragua.—Under the supervision of the Ameri- 
cans, disarmament of both Conservative and Liberal 
fighters proceeded satisfactorily. As a result of some op- 
position from one Liberal group an ex- 
change of shots took place and two 
American marines were killed. Both 
Sacasa and Moncada, civil and military leaders of the 
Liberals, continued to protect against the force they con- 
sidered the United States was using to compel their sub- 
mission to the terms that included the retention of Diaz 
as President. President’s Coolidge’s representative, Mr. 
Stimson, was reported returning to the States to confer 
with his chief. 


Disarmament 


Spain.—King Alfonso celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his ascension to the throne and incidental- 
ly his forty-first Birthday on May 17. The official 
announcement read: “ As King Alfonso 
is opposed to all ostentation, he wants 
no parades and no celebrations on the 
silver anniversary of his becoming King. . .. Any 
money gifts in celebration of the event should be sent to 
the University or to charitable institutions for the poor 
and infirm.” The funds raised by national subscription 
were devoted to the erection of new buildings at the 
University of Madrid. The ceremonies were opened by 
a solemn Te Deum in the Cathedral of Madrid, with the 
Cardinals of Spain present. A warm congratulatory let- 
ter was received from the Holy Father, as well as cordial 
well-wishes from President Coolidge. The King was 
said recently to have at heart the creation of a Spanish- 
American University of Madrid, which might become the 
intellectual center of all Latin-American learning. Every 
Latin-American country would have a special building 
and a dormitory for its students, and emphasis would be 
laid on Spanish and American history in the curriculum. 


The King’s 
Anniversary 





The Marshall-Smith controversy is dead. But 
G. K. Chesterton, in our issue of next week, 
resurrects it for the purpose of showing that 
Mr. Marshall must’ have lived in the time of 
Cromwell. Mr. Chesterton feels that Mr. Mar- 
shall is like many another Protestant, “who is 
eating, drinking and walking now, but talking 
three hundred years ago.” 

Under the suggestive title, “On the Shaving 
of Eggs,” Father LaFarge, out of his ripe ex- 
perience, discourses on mendicancy and organized 
charity, and gives good advice on how, when and 
why to give to secure the best results. 

Not much publicity now attends the anti- 
religious activity of the Bolsheviki. Neverthe- 
less, according to Francis McCullagh who writes 
in our issue of next week, the propaganda against 
God is still being actively carried on throughout 
Red Russia. 
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A Report on Mexico 


HROUGH its department of research and education 

the Federal Council of Churches has presented a 
report “on the relevant facts with reference to the pres- 
ent controversy between the United States Government 
and the Government of Mexico.” We have all confidence 
in the good faith and pacific purposes of the Council. In 
the fitness of the investigators who sponsor the report we 
have very little. 

It is understood, of course, that a document intended to 
be irenic will not seek out possible causes of controversy, 
but will explain all difficulties in the most favorable light. 
Yet there are limits to this process; even charity must be 
well-ordered, if it is not to degenerate into weakness or 
falsehood. The Council’s investigators have, in our judg- 
ment, exceeded the proper limits. To assume, as at the 
very outset they appear to assume, that the Mexican 
Constitution was adopted by the orderly process of sub- 
mission to the Mexican people by whom it was freely 
ratified, is to posit an assumption that is clearly contrary 
to fact. The Constitution was never submitted to the 
people. Although challenged Calles has never dared 
submit it. What purports to be a Constitution, represent- 
ing the desires and aspirations of a nation, is in origin 
the creation of a military junto, and in present fact an 
order enforced by bayonets. 

We submit that this fact is most certainly a fact “ relev- 
ant ” to the present controversy. Indeed, it is at the basis 
of the controversy. The report of the Council admits that 
the policy of the Calles Government with reference to the 
American holdings in the oil fields is equivalent to con- 
fiscation, but holds that “final judgment on this point 
must be suspended until the amparo cases now before the 
Mexican Supreme Court are decided.” But it is idle to 
suppose that the court created by Calles will sustain a ver- 
dict contrary to the wishes of its creator. Were the 
United States dealing with a Government whose stability 
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and good faith it could trust it could await the decision 
of the court with all confidence. But it is dealing with a 
military dictatorship, headed by a man who will be bound 
by his promises only to the extent that these promote his 
purposes. 

Hence it seems to us that the weakest part of this re- 
port is its unwillingness to set before the public the 
origin and character of the Government with which we 
must now treat. 

We agree, it need not be said, that the United States 
has no right to intervene in the domestic affairs of another 
nation. If Mexico does not see fit to permit aliens to 
hold property, it is her right to enforce this view by all 
just and lawful means. Indeéd, she may go farther and 
exclude all aliens from residence. But no country may 
destroy rights already legitimately acquired. The vast 
majority of the properties now in dispute were justly and 
legally held long before the so-called Constitution of 1917 
was thought of. If the Calles Government persists in 
repudiating the agreement of 1923, and in attacking free- 
dom of speech and of religious worship as well as prop- 
erty rights, it alone will be responsible for the conse- 
quences. 


Volstead and the Physician 


HE physicians in convention at Washington are be- 

ginning to take notice that under the provisions 
of the Volstead act the Federal Government is obliged’ 
to question their professional ability and their moral 
character. 

As a potential bootlegger, the physician is given his 
sheaf of alcoholic “permits” with a warning which any 
self-respecting man must hotly resent. Since he is un- 
able to decide on the therapeutic qualities of whiskey, Con- 
gress writes his prescription for him. In the view of 
Congress, the average physician is a cross between a 
quack and a gin-vender. 

All this is exceedingly humiliating, no doubt, but the 
profession has brought this disgrace upon itself by its 
unwillingness eight years ago to fight for its rights and 
its honor. Here and there a physician like the late Dr. 
John P. Davin, of New York, Dr. Samuel Lambert, and 
a few others, stood forth to protest. But as a body the 
profession resembled nothing so much as a flock of dumb 
driven cattle, with such eminent authorities as the Hon. 
Wayne Wheeler, Mr. William H. Andersyn, then on the 
brink of Sing Sing, and Mrs. Ella Boole, wielding the 
goad. 

No matter how grave the physician may consider the 
need of whiskey: for his patient, he may not prescribe 
more than one pint in ten days. Hence as the IJilinois 
Medical Journal has recently remarked, the physician may 
either observe the Volstead act and let his patient die, or 
save his patient at the cost of violating it. We sincerely 
trust that every physician confronted with this choice 
will forget that the Volstead act exists. If, in his con- 
scientious judgment, the patient needs more whiskey, the 
moralist will hold him guiltless, Indeed some moralists 
argue that his obligations to the patient bind him in con- 
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science to violate it. While we are not prepared to accept 
that opinion, we admit that it is wholly probable. 

The physicians now propose to ask Congress to lift 
the restrictions of the Volstead act. We wish them all 
success, but expect none. They are posting their letter 
to the wrong address. For the present, at least, since the 
legislative branch of the Federal Government is in the 
hands of blocs, cliques and lobbyists, the proper parties to 
be petitioned are the Anti-Saloon League and the Metho- 
dist Board of Morals. 


The Unspanked 


N old-fashioned person in an old-fashioned town, Dr. 
A Charles W. Burr of Philadelphia, thinks that we do 
not spank our children frequently enough. Your well- 
spanked boy, he believes, is more likely to grow into an 
authority-respecting citizen than the youngster who has 
been allowed to bite his thumb at parents and teachers, 
and then to escape unscathed. 

With the reservation that the full effects of spanking 
may be obtained by agencies more spiritual than the slipper 
and the hair-brush, we agree with Dr. Burr. A govern- 
ment founded on fear is tyranny, and a government that 
relies chiefly on intimidation is a failure. With the young 
too much severity does not develop character, but deforms 
it, by encouraging the unloveliest of the traits that follow 
hatred and deception. 

But while fear of punishment is not the highest motive, 
it is not a motive with which society, the family, or the 
school can dispense. The inspired Law-Giver who taught 
that love of God and our neighbor is our highest law and 
duty, more than once bade us fear the wrath of God and 
the pains of Hell. Perfect love, it is true, casts out fear, 
but taking men and women as they have ever been, and 
are likely to remain, that degree of love is comparatively 
rare. If the majority of mankind were habitually de- 
sirous to conform themselves to exalted standards of liv- 
ing, we might dispense with penal statutes and with men- 
aces against evil-doers. But the golden age for the speedy 
establishment of which spiritual leaders in all ages have 
hoped and prayed has not dawned. Until the skies are 
flushed with the first rays of its splendor, we shall be 
obliged to govern by a system which includes penalties 
for infraction of the standards by which civilized society 
is maintained. 

What we all need in this age are habits of self- control, 
and we cannot begin too soon to train the child to this 
end. The policy of many parents, and even of some sys- 
tems of education, eschews both penalties and appeals to 
reason, and simply allows the child “to run wild.” Par- 
ents seem to think that they can transfer the entire re- 
sponsibility for the child to the school, and the school 
finds a similar easy means of escape in methods that dif- 
fer very little from the extremes of electivism. The re- 
sult is that the unhappy child, following the lines of his 
hikes and dislikes, is not disciplined, but is encouraged 
in the formation of habits that unfit him for useful mem- 
bership in society. 

We hold no brief for government by penal code ex- 
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clusively, either in the school or in the home, but every 
experienced educator and wise parent knows well that 
uninterrupted indulgence is an extreme form of cruelty 
to the children. Benevolent societies jail the father who 
does not give his child sufficient food and clothing, but as 
yet we have no societies to jail the father who lets his 
little boy do as he wishes. Yet of the two, the second is 
the more culpable. 


Easier and Easier Divorce 


HE sub-committee, appointed by the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church to study the 
prevalence of divorce, has made its report. According to 
the press, the chairman, Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, pro- 
poses that the Confession of Faith be amended so as to 
make infidelity the only recognized cause for divorce, and 
to forbid Presbyterian clergymen to assist at the re- 
marriage of the guilty party. 

Dr. Macartney pointed out that “desertion” is among 
the most commonly cited grounds for divorce in the 
American courts, and that this has led to grave abuses. 
Frequently the desertion “is an artificial and technical 
desertion which is the fruit of conspiracy and collusion.” 
Thereafter, parties innocent, at least legally, of infidelity, 
could apply to Presbyterian clergymen, and “ thus these 
ministers may perform a remarriage which while permitted 
by the letter of the law of the Church, is in violation of its 
spirit and principle.” It would seem, then, that Dr. Ma- 
cartney would go back of the record of the court in these 
cases; a sensible procedure, when one recalls the easy 
methods of many courts and the unscrupulous customs of 
a larger number of attorneys, but a procedure which will 
certainly expose him to the arrows of all “ 100 per cent 
Americans.” 

Action on the proposal will be taken by the next Gen- 
eral Conference, and we may be permitted to wish in all 
earnestness that Dr. Macartney’s recommendations be 
adopted. For it daily becomes more apparent that a 
barrier must be erected against the rising tide of immor- 
ality that finds its source in easy divorce. Not only is 
divorce defended in the yellow press and fidelity in mar- 
riage made a stock subject of humor on the stage, but as 
Dr. Walker Gwynne has observed, some of our more 
respectable organs of public opinion and even some 
clergymen are now advocating “the very limit of easy 
divorce and remarriage.” It could be said not long ago 
that there were more divorces in the United States than 
in any country, except Japan. Statistics now show that 
we have outstripped Japan in our immoral and anti-social 
progress. 

The unhappy fact is that once the absolute sundering 
of the marriage tie is sanctioned for any cause whatever 
except death, we unloose a flood that no man can control. 
A hundred years ago divorce was granted for one cause 
only. Today at least fifty-two causes are recognized in 
American jurisdictions, and possibly as many more for 
separation and annulment. Dr. Macartney shows that 
“ desertion” is often nothing but collusion and conspir- 
acy. “Cruelty” may mean anything from a husband’s 
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refusal to buy a new car for his wife, or a’wife’s refusal 
to provide a change in the brand of breakfast-coffee. 
While legal causes for divorce are numerous enough, bad 
faith and chicanery multiply them, until in some States, 
divorce with permission to remarry is open to all who 
can pay the attorney’s fees and the court costs. 

We welcome anything that will help to check this legal 
and moral scandal and to create a public opinion against 
men and women who by favor of lax standards freely in- 
dulge in successive polygamy. The strongest defense of 
an inviolable marriage bond is a generation trained in 
morality and religion; still there is much that the State 
can do and is bound to do to defend the indissolubility 
of the matrimonial contract. When the various religious 
denominations whose clergy now view the scandal of 
divorce with a despairing or a too indulgent eye, amend 
their discipline and enforce it, the authority of the State 
can be invoked to check manifold abuses. In saying this, 
we do not criticise the Presbyterian Church, whose mem- 
bers, as far as we are aware, have usually set themselves, 
as a body, against easy divorce. Had other religious 
groups exercised an equal inflexibility, disrespect for the 
binding force of the marriage contract would not be to- 
day our greatest social disorder. 


The Supreme Court on Syndicalism 


HE decision of the Supreme Court on May 16, sus- 
taining the California “ Syndicalism” act, again 
illustrates the ease with which a principle may be stated, 
and the difficulties which arise in its application to a con- 
crete case. The California act defines syndicalism as “ any 
doctrine or precept advocating, teaching, or aiding and 
abetting, the commission of crime, sabotage, or unlawful 
acts of force and violence, or unlawful methods of terror- 
ism, as a means of accomplishing change in industrial 
ownership and control, or effecting political change.” Any 
person forming, or affiliated with, an organization to pro- 
mote syndicalism was to be held guilty of a felony. 

Under these terms, conflict with the constitutional 

guarantees of free speech and assembly becomes almost 
inevitable. Just as it is often difficult to fix the degree, 
if any, of force and violence in a given act, so it is even 
more difficult, usually, to decide what advocacy of said 
act transcends the I’mits of free speech, and makes the 
advocate criminally responsible. In the similar case of 
Benjamin Gitlow, decided in 1925, it was held by the 
Supreme Court: 
That a State in the exercise of its police power may punish 
those who abuse this freedom by utterances inimical to the 
public welfare, tending to corrupt public morals, incite to crime, 
or disturb the public peace, is not open to question. 

Not even Justices Holmes and Brandeis, who dissented 
in the California case, would balk at this statement of 
principle. But Justice Holmes, who to the grief of his 
radical admirers sustained the Espionage Act in 1919, 
added on that occasion that the point to be considered was 
whether the words complained of were used in such cir- 
cumstances, and were of such a nature,’ “as to create a 
clear and present danger.” He now returns to this quali- 
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fication, and joins Justice Brandeis in asserting that “ fear 
of serious injury cannot alone justify suppression of free 
speech and assembly.” Even “imminent danger” cannot 
justify this suppression “unless the evil to be appre- 
hended is relatively serious.” 

It is obvious, then, that the entire Court agrees that 
there are excesses not to be condoned by pleading consti- 
tutional guarantees. The decision of the Court, in con- 
sequence, indicates a division not on the principle alleged, 
but on its application to the case under review. 

Yet what, precisely, do Justices Holmes and Brandeis 
understand by “ relatively serious”? Here is the heart 
of the difficulty. Since from the nature of things no 
generally applicable definition can be given, we are forced 
to rely on the good sense of the several State legisla- 
tures, and, always saving an appeal to a higher jurisdic- 
tion, upon the essential justice of the local courts. For it 
will always remain possible that men who honestly support 
a given principle can in all good faith differ on its appli- 
cation. 


Controlling the Mississippi 


ORTY-FIVE years ago Mark Twain spoke of flood- 

control in the Mississippi Valley in almost the iden- 
tical language used today. Some, he wrote in his “ Life 
On the Mississippi,” thought that the River Commission 
could permanently confine the river and deepen the chan- 
nel by building levees. Others held that the higher a 
levee was built, the higher the river’s bed would rise, 
and hence thought that the levee-system was a grave mis- 
take. Another party argued that reservoirs into which the 
flood-waters could be diverted were the only means of 
preventing damage to cities and country-side. Others, 
again, demanded reservoirs, not along the Mississippi 
itself, but on its larger tributaries. ‘‘ Wherever you find 
a man down there who believes in one of these theories,” 
wrote Twain, “ you may turn to the next man and frame 
your talk on the hypothesis that he does not believe in 
that theory.” 

Since that time Congress has been acting on a kind of 
compromise-theory by building levees, but not, accord- 
ing to Secretary Hoover, building them high enough, or, 
according to others, where they are most needed. But 
Congressman Madden of Illinois now enters the arena 
to defend Congress. Congress has availed itself of the 
best engineers that could be secured, “ but how to stop 
rain was not among their subjects of study.” This 
sounds like a confession of despair, but it seems that Mr. 
Madden is merely warning us against precipitate action 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

In view of the last fifty years that warning seems 
hardly necessary. Yet we hope that sufficient time will be 
allowed Congress to select, without the intervention of 
politicians and grafters, the best means of guarding 
against future floods. Considering the magnitude of the 
present disaster, it is a shameful thing that certain politi- 
cal leaders see in it nothing but an opportunity for parti- 
san advantage. But after fifty years of study Congress 
should be able to fix upon a plan and to stick to it. 
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Advice to a Young Man on Happiness 


Mytes CoNNOLLY, 


Editor of 


Y job is a combination of office boy, proof 
M reader, entertainer, traveling salesman, con- 
fessor and printer’s devil. In the good old 
innocent days, when I used to encourage correspondence, 
my mail averaged forty letters a day. Three, at least, 
of those letters would be from young men asking ad- 
vice, young men seeking the magic phrases of success. 
I knew no magic phrases, and I knew nothing of suc- 
cess. And had I known them, I would not have had 
the inclination to set them down. 

The things I did know, no one asked for; and they 
would be the last things in the world to write to young 
men looking for success. I am now taking the liberty 
of writing some of this unasked advice to a young man 
who doesn’t exist. And should a young man read it, I 
doubt if he will be much the wiser. I write it for a 
journal other than my own, merely because it is as hard 
as ever for a man to be a prophet in his own country. 

Some money is necessary for happiness. One should 
have enough money for a good meal a day, for a mod- 
erately comfortable bed with clean cotton, for a sub- 
stantial suit of clothes and trappings, and plenty of 
handkerchiefs. Then, one should have a few dollars 
extra for gifts, baseball games, and tobacco. Thus well 
provided, a man is ready for happiness. 

One can have more money and be happy, but it is 
a perilous business. If you think of money determinedly 
for seven and one-half hours each day, you will, in 
about six years, have plenty of it. This is a law of na- 
ture. If you want money, you must merely do this. 
You must, of course, concentrate every minute. You 
cannot allow yourself to think of the children at the 
orphan asylum, for example, or the Mexican perse- 
cution, or the scholastic theory of matter and form, 
or the pleasure of throwing up a good job, or the futility 
of most human effort, or the number of wealthy fools 
there are in the world, or the funny things that happen 
on the street outside the window. You must keep your 
mind on the money, hour after hour. In six years, you 
will have a pretty good bank account. In about sixteen, 
you should be fairly wealthy. You should be able to 
buy a number of things you have no use for, make a 
splurge before people who have no use for you, pamper 
your wife and children, and, if you feel inclined, con- 
tribute in large print to safe charity. In a word, after 
sixteen years, you should be able to be just as unim- 
portant as the other three million, two thousand, four 
hundred and fifty-four wealthy people in the United 
States and Canada. 


“Columbia” 


You will suffer a little during the sixteen years, but 
after the first three or four you will become numb 
enough not to notice it. You will not notice the mean, 
small look on the left side of your mouth. You will not 
notice how much closer your eyes are together. You 
will not notice what an ass you make of yourself when 
you try to be generous. But you will notice your in- 
creasing satisfaction. You will become a respected citi- 
zen. And after you have improved your place in the 
country, and bought yourself a pair of physical-culture 
shoes, you will die and very probably have some tall 
hats at your funeral. 

It is, as I say, perilous business having more money 
than I specified. You can, if you like, circumvent the 
difficulty by giving it away as fast as you make it. You 
will be called improvident but you will be surprised at 
the number of people you can make happy and at how 
happy you make yourself. It is a curious note on life 
that you cannot be happy unless you are generous, and 
you cannot be generous unless you give things away. 
I know a number of people who are anxious to have 
the joy of generosity but they cannot quite bring them- 
selves to giving things away. 

Generosity is essential to happiness. Humor and 
courage are essential, also. But generosity comes first. 
One must, as all philanthropists know, be careful in 
giving. Be careful, for example, not to send boxes of 
cigars to bank presidents, or ice cream to their wives. 
It is true if you send cigars to poor old men and ice 
cream to orphanages you may—as the philanthropists 
tell us—be doing the old men and children harm by 
weakening their character. But you may also be mak- 
ing them a bit happy for a few minutes. And happi- 
ness is something one may think about now and then 
even in the United States of America. 

Next to generosity comes a sense of humor. (I am 
discussing happiness from a purely business point of 
view. I leave spiritual instruction—far more important 
and far easier to obtain—to your confessor.) By humor 
I do not mean wit. You can be witty and be a burden 
to yourself and society. You can even be witty and be 
a plutocrat, though I have never heard of such a per- 
son. But you cannot have a large Christian sense of 

humor and be unhappy. I defy any man who can stand 
alone out underneath the stars and see himself for the 
microscopic, ridiculous punkie he is to keep his soul 
from grinning when he contemplates our great men and 
the much-ado-about-nothing of the world. 

With even a moderate sense of humor, you can have 
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a steady good time merely by pondering the men who 
are seated in the high places. They arrive there, most 
of them, by scheming and cunning. They keep them- 
selves there by scheming and cunning. If men want to 
sell their souls for ribbons and a handful of silver, that 
is their own dark affair. And it isn’t laughable. But 
when a major politician of any stage or sort begins to 
play the Great Man, begins to talk through his shiny 
hat and act the poltroon he is, the time comes for the 
big laugh. And life, I promise you, is filled with such 
laughs. 

A humorous man is a man who sees his own ridicu- 
lousness. If you have had the misfortune, common 
enough, to have been born without humor, I urge you 
to cultivate it. Humor is an inevitable by-product of 
humility. You may obtain humility by praying for it. 
(See your confessor.) You can cooperate with grace 
by picking out the humble folk of your acquaintance 
and trying to get down lower than they are. It is hard 
in this day and year, I know, to find humble people. But 
if you have the stuff of success you will find them. 
Ninety-two per cent of scrubwomen, according to my 
statistics, are humble souls. And then you always have 
mothers who have suffered much, old nuns, and really 
great men. 

When you attain humor and generosity you will be 
well on the road to happiness. There is a third achieve- 
ment very necessary: courage. I confess I do not know 
how to prescribe courage. Sound sleep, one or two def- 
inite ideals, and a free conscience help about as much 
as anything I can think of offhand. One needs courage 
to be humble and generous. It takes a man with “guts” 
not to regret some acts of self-abasement and self-giv- 
ing. A man must be independent to be happy and a man 
must have a little courage nowadays to be independent. 
The knaves in the. high places will try to buy an intel- 
ligent man’s ideas and inspiration for their own ag- 
grandizement. Perhaps “buy” is not the word. What 
they really do is swindle a man. 

You must have the courage of independence. You 
must have the courage to prevent your environment and 
exploiters from bringing you down to their level. This 
requires more courage than one would suspect at first 
observation. The process is often a subtle one. It is 
wisest for a young man to shun such places and asso- 
ciations, but it is not always possible. Sometimes, he 
may allow his ideals or enthusiasm to drive him into low 
company. This is altogether a bad business. It is like 
marrying a man to reform him. It rarely works. And 
sometimes he may have to rub elbows with sneaks in 
order to have his meal, his clean cotton, and his hand- 
kerchiefs. But such is the present state of the world, 
and only the courageous man can go through it with head 
erect, eyes laughing, and soul unsoiled. 

This, then, is my advice: Be generous, be humorous, 
be courageous, and do not put too much stock in mod- 
eration. Moderation is a good rule for certain indul- 
gences, but as a general principle of life it leads to 
futility. The world is overrun with moderates. Be an 
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extremist on occasions. Try to be magnificent always. 
Learn to laugh by yourself, and never be mean even 
in private. Grant favors and receive none. Never look 
for gratitude. Never, in your wildest dreams, hope for 
intelligent appreciation. Take care lest as you grow 
older you grow sensible. And remember—this I steal 
from a postcard I once bought at Coney Island—re- 
member “There’s one fellow worse than the quitter; 
he’s the guy who’s afraid to begin.” 

...With all this said I withdraw in favor of Polo- 
nius, Lord Chesterfield, and the Rev. Dr. Frank Crane. 


Mysterious Forces 


RonALtp KNox 


F there is pleasure to be derived by the artist in lying, 
from the sense that everybody believes him and he 

alone is in the secret of his fraud, there is a converse 
pleasure, somewhat rarer in quality, to be felt by him 
who tells the truth and is continually supposed to be 
lying. ; 
Any priest who moves much amongst non-Catholic 
friends can enjoy this latter sensation to the full; I do 
not know how much quiet, internai amusement I have 
extracted from it before now. I do not mean that one’s 
friends believe in the old-fashioned view about Catholics, 
namely, that they always systematically say the opposite 
of the truth; though this coarse suspicion thrives even 
today in Protestant society where no Catholics are pres- 
ent. No, I mean that Protestants, by habit and by train- 
ing, surround the figure of a Catholic priest with a con- 
tinual falseness of atmosphere; they suppose him to be 
living a part, desperately keeping up appearances, con- 
cealing his true sentiments and uttering only those which 
may conduce to his own propaganda. They think of him 
as a conspirator, acting, speaking, keeping silence accord- 
ing to a calculated policy, and one dictated to him by his 
superiors. 

In talking to Protestants, and comparing what they say 
to you with what they say to your friends about you, 
you are continually getting glimpses of this droll suspicion 
out of the corner of your eye; and, in this dull age, it is 
a very rewarding experience. 

I suppose it is a kind of artistic vanity; but nothing 
gives me more pleasure than the impression, registered in 
the attitude of my non-Catholic friends, or in their con- 
versation behind my back, that I am a pawn in the game, 
a stalking-horse, moved about hither and thither by Mys- 
terious Forces behind the scenes. When some priest 
(say) at Huddersfield wants to improve his Sunday-eve- 
ning congregation in the interests of the parish debt, and, 
after several weeks of neglected correspondence, induces 
me to overcome my natural indolence and go off there to 
preach, I like the feeling that all this is regarded, outside 
the Church, as part of a mysterious plot. “ Hudders- 
field . . . I wonder why they sent him to Huddersfield 
. . . there’s sure to be something behind that.” 

Especially I like the “They.” Constantly, either in 
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conversation, or in reported conversation, “ They ” keep 
on cropping up—the mysterious “ They” who rule, so it 
is supposed, the destinies of us poor Catholics. 

Blushes must not forbid me to recall the comment of 
one friend on Father Bernard Vaughan’s death: “I 
suppose,” he said, “they'll send you to Farm Street 
now?” And, a still more golden sentiment, though I 
only got it at second-hand: “ They knew that the Roman 
claims wouldn’t satisfy his intellect permanently, so they 
put him on to write acrostics.” They—those omniscient 
influences—put him on—he had no choice in the matter, 
naturally—to write acrostics—a peculiarly subtle recipe 
for snuffing the candle lit by Ridley and Latimer. 

You see what they mean by “They.” The Catholic 
Church is—must be—a terrifically controlled organiza- 
tion perfect in its mechanism to the last detail. The laity, 
it is well known, always do what their priests tell them; 
the priests themselves are mere puppets, controlled by 
that sinister figure, the local Bishop—Catholic Bishops 
must surely be sinister figures, or why is it that they 
never write to the papers? And these in their turn are in 
constant touch (by a secret wave-length, one presumes) 
with the Pope at Rome; or, still more mysterious, with 
that conclave of hooded and marked figures, which is 
most conveniently described as “the Vatican.” 

Hence it is obvious that any movement on the part of 
a Catholic priest represents, somehow, a chit from head- 
quarters. If a curate is sent to a particular mission, it is 
because he is just the man who will do most harm to 
Protestantism in that district. If somebody is converted, 
it is because he or she has been “ got hold of” by the 
priests—the priests, with their insinuating manners, their 
formidable stock of wordly wisdom. If a mixed marriage 
takes place, it is because the priests have been deliberate- 
ly trailing the bride (or bridegroom) as a decoy for the 
non-Catholic party. The marvelous efficiency of it all 
simply takes your breath away. 

This curious notion descends partly from history; it 
belongs, partly, to an age in which priests really did have 
to adopt the manners of conspirators, because they went 
in peril of their lives. But its continued popularity must 
be attributed to another cause; which is, I believe, 
simply our success. It is not to be imagined that English- 
men and Englishwomen should embrace the silly super- 
stitions of Rome, unless some exercise of superhuman 
cunning had enticed them. It would be hard to explain 
how Catholic churches keep on cropping up in fresh 
districts, if there were not unlimited money at the dis- 
posal of the Vatican, ready to be shipped over to Eng- 
land when a door of opportunity is opened in Little 
Mudford. Besides, look at the way these priests all say 
the same thing—about Anglican Orders, for example; 
such unanimity would be unthinkable, unless somebody 
had tipped them the wink. 

This conception of the Catholic Church as a machine 
which functions with perfect smoothness, while exqui- 
sitely amusing to those who enjoy the privilege of its 
membership, is firmly established in the national mind. 
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It is, I fancy, purely English; the Continental anti- 
clerical regards the Church as a tyranny, but not as an 
efficient tyranny; and in the United States our efficiency 
could hardly be a stick to beat us with, since the Ameri- 
can, unlike the Englishman, admires efficiency. What 
foundation has it in fact? 

It is true, of course, that our curates go where they 
are sent; being educated at the expense of the diocese, 
they regard themselves as the servants of the 
diocese; whereas an Anglican curate advertises for 
his vicar, or his vicar for him—the matter, at 
any rate, is arranged by mutual consent. It is 
true, further, that the time-table of the pres- 
bytery is drawn up at the rector’s sole discretion, with- 
out previous lobbying. That limited amount of efficiency 
we enjoy. But does it really go much further than 
that ? 

The anomalous relation between diocesan authorities 
and the Religious Orders, each Religious owing a dual 
allegiance to his Order and to his diocese; the immova- 
bility of the rector; the jealous claims of seniority; the 
seminary, with its half-dependent, half-autonomous life; 
the unequal distribution of Catholics and of Catholic 
churches, of poor Catholics and rich Catholics within 
the same area; the capricious allocation of burses in 
various seminaries to various dioceses; the overlapping 
of civil with ecclesiastical boundaries—these and a hun- 
dred other complications call for continual adjustment. 
The efficiency of any Church which has a history behind 
it must necessarily be qualified by such considerations as 
these. It cannot compare, in smoothness of working, 
with an organization of modern growth and of unified 
structure—such an organization, for instance, as the Sal- 
vation Army. 

Within the last few years the Church of England it- 
self has been making strenuous efforts to orgnize and 
unify its own system; fresh dioceses have been created, 
parishes have been divided and parishes united; central 
finance has been largely established (we have no central 
finance); a whole new skeleton of representative gov- 
ernment has been evolved, such as would meet every 
emergency of Disestablishment; the Bishops, too, 
whether in England or abroad, have achieved consider- 
able advance towards a united policy. If efficiency could 
save, assuredly we might prophesy great things for the 
Church of England. Where did it find the inspiration 
for these new departures? Certainly not in any Catholic 
model. It may imitate everything else; it does not imi- 
tate our business methods. 

I am neither criticizing busifess methods, nor decrying 
the lack of them. I am simply trying to put on record 
the curious fact that a Church so encumbered by prece- 
dents, so full of historical survivals and of local 
anomalies, as ours, is credited by its ill-wisher with the 
perfect efficiency of a great business firm like Wool- 
worth’s. 

There was once a little boy who was brought up in 
a slum. The atmosphere was so unpleasant that no 
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bird ever came there. Charitable old ladies saw to it 
that no dog or cat or horse was allowed to stray there; 
it would have been cruelty to animals. But one day the 
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little boy was taken out into the country, and saw a 
dog. All he said was: “ What a perfect piece of 
mechanism! ” 


The Pendulum of Art 


MarRIE-THERESE MARIQUE 


modern art. Innumerable things have been said 

and often it has elicited a broad grin or a shrug 
of the shoulders. But if it has its faults (and as a 
human institution it must) it has at least succeeded thus 
far in holding our attention. It is not perfect; its short- 
coming and failings are many; but, nevertheless, it has 
tried to satisfy the hunger, latent in every generation, 
for the beautiful. 

There is no period in history when perfection was 
truly attained; some have been called greater, because 
they had a fewer number of flaws. Faults can even be 
pointed out in the Golden Age of Greece when all the 
arts flourished equally; but these have been forgotten 
or passed unnoticed because of the perfect balance we 
have found there between thought and emotion, com- 
position and execution. There is rarely a work of Greek 
art to be found laeking in this quality. When modern 
art has been shown to possess it, then, perhaps, we will 
have learnt to call it great. 

It must not be concluded that there is any but a dis- 
tant relationship between Modern Art and that of this 
far-gone day. The resemblance begins and ends in the 
fact that they have both attained a certain aloofness. 
This is due, in the latter, to restraint and repose, often 
mistaken for coldness;—in the latter the aloofness can- 
not be penetrated without a sympathy for and an in- 
timacy with it. 

Where and how can one distinguish between the 
worthwhile and the bizarre, the inconsequential in twen- 
tieth-century effort? At best, it is a difficult question to 
solve. In the first place so much has been done in the 
field of composition within the last seventy-five years, 
which was merely preliminary and preparatory to the 
present revolt against a surfeit of Victorian antima- 
cassar. And, although this revolt has reached its pin- 
nacle, its turmoil is still with us and obscures the issue. 
It seems quite possible that we shall produce, and in fact, 
are producing, things of real value. This, probably, is 
most true in the field of pure or abstract design as ap- 
plied to art in trade. 

A new entente cordiale has been established between 
the artist-craftsman and the manufacturer. At various 
times during the last year exhibitions have been held in 
New York proving the truth of this statement. Recent- 
ly such a one was in progress at R. H. Macy’s, con- 
ducted under the plan of the American Industrial ex- 
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positions held annually at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. It also greatly resembles last year’s Exposition des 
Arts Decoratifs. And it proves that the business mind 
has gradually discovered that the practical and the beau- 
tiful may be combined to advantage, a market having 
been found for such objects. 

Taking this exposition as typical of what has been 
accomplished, I find a sincere pleasure in the realization 
that some progress has been achieved. The restraint, 
not always discernible but still present, is a decided for- 
ward step. Other things were so new that one knows 
instinctively that they still have need to evolve. They 
caught one’s breath, not so much because they lifted 
the veil of the ordinary but because they were a de- 
parture from the old. We are supposed to be living in 
an age full of life and wibration but this feeling is not 
forever present in our art. Rather, it has, sometimes, 
a very grave restraint most pleasing to the beholder. 
This was the most charming characteristic in the second 
interior of the Macy Exhibition. Though far removed 
from Georgian England, it reminded one of the dignity 
of that period. The room, however, did not hark back, 
in the true sense of the word, to any previous epoch: 
modern art is too much a law unto itself for that! 

There were ceramics certainly as pleasing, if not quite 
as fine, as much that was produced during the Ming 
Dynasty in China. The glassware, especially the Swedish 
and Venetian, was so translucent and liquid and thought- 
fully adorned that one might take it for a bit of rock 
crystal. There was Jensen Silver, carefully executed and 
possessed of sufficient individuality to be recognized 
amongst a dozen others. The part, however, of any ex- 
position in which the closest relationship is to be found 
between artist and manufacturer is the Textile. 

This is a reversion, naturally, to an ancient precedent. 
It was not an uncommon thing in former years for an 
artist of considerable note to draw the design for some 
well-known manufacturer of fabrics, as for instance 
the toile de Jouy, little bits of which are so earnestly 
sought after by present day connoisseurs. In the present 
exhibition, Leon Bakst who designed the costumes (than 
which there are none more charming) for “La Prin- 
cesse Dormante,” presents some textiles of very inter- 
esting character. John Held, Jr., on the other hand, 
whose cartoons have already become a family institu- 
tion, is represented by two designs: one called, “ 100% ” 
and the other, “Collegiate.” The first of these shows 
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a derby hat in an all-over pattern, on a solid back- 
ground; a youth deep in the throes of the Black Bot- 
tom is the second. These are the humorous touch and, 
we think, negligible; it would, however, be ironical were 
collectors a hundred years hence to seek high and low 
for scraps of these or kindred prints, as typical relics 
of the period. 

Souvent sur le métier remettez votre ouvrage, 

Polissez-le sans cesse et le repolissez. 

This dictum seems to have held good throughout the 
ages and its effects cannot be complained of. Never- 
theless, nothing can be more harmful to any creative 
work than “ overdoing” of any sort; the reverse is like- 
wise true. The idea conveyed is that the inventive mind 
must place ease on a par with the other principles in 
its work. When the task is finished, even though hours 
may have been devoted to it, the result should not bear 
the earmarks of toil. Many historical paintings are so 
filled with a multitude of minutiae that one is prevented 
from appreciating the work as a whole. 

It must not be thought, on the other hand, that detail 
is repugrant or, with the extreme revolters, that one 
must paint in nothing but flat planes in order that there 
be no interference with the immediate control of the 
composition. The present exhibition is notable in this 
much-sought-after ease. Though some of it, evidently, 
is naught but easiness in the treatment of the subject mat- 
ter, even this when well-executed is not so torturesome as 
the labored. 

When speaking of ease, the facility might be noted 
in passing with which some artists have dubbed their 
bits of abstract design with remarkable, full-grown 
names. After thoroughly enjoying their rhythmic 
cadences of line and color, one is astounded to discover 
that they have been baptized with the names of home- 
ly, familiar objects: portrait of a friend, fire, the sea, 
or vegetables. This, of course, is merely the malady that 
has assailed all art for a long time, the desire to explain 
itself to itself and to-the world at large! 

It cannot be denied that the modern heart warms to 
color. It is, perhaps, here that we come closest to our 
jazz spirit or to our sophisticated barbarism. However, 
it is a very civilized prismatic cycle and it requires a 
highly specialized type of person, room or interior to use 
or appreciate it. Of particular interest in this matter is a 
mantel carried out in five metals, each one lending its 
own particular glow to the figures and designs in which 
they are wrought; a bookcase, remarkable not only for 
its architectural feeling (which by-the-bye is a thorough- 
ly new gesture) but for its color as well, black on the 
outside, and fully lined in red. Another such harmony 
is the stained glass window from Mamejean Fréres, 
which would prove rather interesting had not the sub- 
ject been spoiled by the overmeasure of lead introduced 
wherever a line permitted. 

All of this is certainly heartening to those bored by 
the wise saying of an older and a more mature genera- 
tion: that nothing of importance can be produced by a 
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syncopated period. Judging from the tendencies dis- 
covered in this typical exposition, there is a good deal 
of thought, creativeness and sound good-taste rampant 
in the modern art world. The exhibits are not merely 
expressions of fads or foibles to be thrown away to- 
morrow like the dress of yesterday. They are a dis- 
tinctive step to the establishment of a particular style 
destined to be known as “ twentieth-century.” 


A Franciscan Retreat in Illinois 
Leo Katmer, O.F.M. 


OST everybody builds air castles, but compara- 
tively few are privileged to see their dreams real- 
ized, to behold by the light of noonday, what their spirit 
had been want to see best when everything was shrouded 
in night. Such an air castle was Mayslake—a large estate 
sixteen miles west of Chicago—and Mr. Francis Pea- 
body was the man privileged to see it pass from the land 
of dreams into reality. 

He had dreamed of reproducing in the heart of mat- 
ter-of-fact America, near Chicago, the “hub of the 
world,” one of those picturesque English country homes 
you read about in novels, with their carved and marbled 
halls, their enchanting turrets, their broad stretches of 
velvety lawns dotted with bird houses and broken by 
glassy lakes and wooded hills and verdant farms and 
roomy stables, where the neighing of thoroughbreds and 
the barking of fox hounds mingle harmoniously with 
the lowing of sleek cattle, the bleating of sheep and the 
cackle and crowing of pedigreed fowl in the barnyard. 

Almost within earshot of the clang and clatter of as 
immense commercial and manufacturing centre, with all 
its hurry and worry, its grime and crime, arose Mays- 
lake, where the tired body and fatigued mind could 
find the necessary repose and recreation. 

The dreams of years had just become a reality, when 
death with his scythe appeared and took away the 
dreamer. The coming of the reaper was as unexpected 
as it was fearful—but Mayslake remained. It had not 
been built in vain. The builder may often have won- 
dered why a cowled friar and a helmeted knight hewn 
in stone, should occupy so prominent a place above his 
main doorway, why he had chosen as his motto the 
significant words: Murus aereus conscientia sana—‘A 
Good Conscience is like a Wall of Bronze.” But the Hand 
that guides the destinies of men knew well why He had 
placed them there. They were to foretoken the real 
purpose for which He had wished Mayslake built—a 
heaven of rest for the soul grown weary from constant 
battle with the wicked world; a spiritual training camp 
where leaders of men should be schooled and their con- 
science made strong as steel, the better to resist all future 
attacks of the enemy. 

Beautiful Mayslake passed into the hands of the sons 
of Francis of Assisi, than whom no greater lover of 
God’s wondrous creation ever lived. But as it was wholly- 
unsuited to the life they have vowed, the followers of. 
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Francis made it the home of the Eucharistic King and 
then flung wide its doors—that men might flock- thither 
and listen to the words He would speak to them through 
His ministers—and keep vigil as the knights of old, 
before His Tabernacle. Destined as a scene of worldly 
comfort, Mayslake is now witness of the only true and 
lasting joy which the heart of man can experience— 
the peace of a good conscience. 

So much for the origin and history of St. Francis 
Retreat. 

That lay retreats are becoming known and appreciated 
by the men of Chicago and vicinity was evidenced at 
the Second Annual Meet of St. Francis Laymen’s Re- 
treat League January last at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago. It was a unique meeting—so different from 
other assemblies and conventions. The Mayor, in his 
very pertinent and eloquent remarks, on that occasion, 
adverted to the peculiar atmosphere pervading the hall 
—created by the peculiar purpose and make-up of the 
gathering. The vast audience had come from the differ- 
ent parishes and from all the walks of life. 

Even without the soul-stirring words of the several 
speakers—the very presence of 600 retreatants show- 
ing a keen and practical interest in what is purely 
spiritual—was eloquent. The meeting proclaimed in its 
own powerful language that Christ the King has not 
laid down the scepter and is still reigning in the minds 
and hearts of men. It told the world that Christ’s 
royal gift to our age and time—the lay retreat move- 
ment—is gratefully accepted by the Catholic manhood 
of Chicago who are frequenting the high school of 
spirituality and religion which the King has founded at 
Mayslake and taken under His special protection. It 
gives new proof and evidence that the stars of God’s 
truth are still shining in the heavens, that Catholic 
hearts are still singing their old psalms and canticles. 

May: ‘ake invites all men indeed, but with prefer- 
ence the young. The reconstruction of human society 
for which the retreat movement stands, cannot be ac- 
complished in a day, it is the work of the morrow and 
after-morrow. Those advanced in years can only be 
architects and designers in the reconstruction process. Our 
young men, the men of the future, are destined to be 
the walls and the iron beams supporting the structure. 

The experience at Mayslake is the same as elsewhere. 
The men are brought to the retreat house by the per- 
sonal, oral, and persistent invitation of past retreatants. 
It is thus that the movement is spreading, rather than 
by corporate appeals or announcements from the pulpit. 
“By other men”—by the individual apostolate prin- 
cipally—Mayslake is now pretty well filled at least once 
a week. In the beginning there were many classes that 
were no classes; they were rather duets, trios, quartettes 
and quintets. Judging by the development in the last 
twelve months there is good foundation to the prospect 
that the general average will soon be thirty and plus. 

Nothing but the Closed Retreat is advocated and 
tolerated at St. Francis. Absolute silence is insisted 
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upon from the first to the last. A retreat without per- 
fect exterior recollection and seclusion, (as the means 
and condition of interior recollection), a retreat with- 
out silence is “beating the air’”—says the Retreat 
Master at Mayslake. The program is intense in view 
of the short time allotted to the making of the exer- 
cises. 

Out-door Stations, the Holy Hour, a pilgrimage to 
the nearby shrine of the Portiuncula—Chapel of Our 
Lady of the Angels, an exact replica of the original 
Portiuncula of Assisi, the cradle of the Order of Friars 
Minor—are features which seem to appeal to every exer- 
citant. There is a bit of Franciscanism about the re- 
treats at Mayslake. While adhering essentially to the 
method of St. Ignatius, the Friars give to the exercises 
their own Franciscan touch and coloring. The appeal 
is made to the intellect and the will but not without 
invoking the aid of the heart and the affections. To 
the “ Logical and Psychological” of St. Ignatius, a 
friar will naturally add the “Cordial” of the Seraphic 
Saint. The motto of St. Ignatius: Ad Majorem Dei 
Gloriam—For the greater Honor and Glory of God— 
which is a statement, a resolution and intention—will 
always turn into a prayer on the lips of Franciscans, 
who have learned from their father and founder: Deus 
Meus et Omnia—My God and my All. It is traditional 
and characteristic of the Franciscan spirit, and they seem 
to carry it into their manner of giving retreats, to be 
human, natural, and absolutely sincere even when deal- 
ing with the spiritual and supernatural, in ascetism and 
mysticism, and yet to endeavor to supernaturalize even 
the ordinary and commonplace details of human life and 
earthly existence. 

At Mayslake the friar mingles with the common rank 
and file of the exercitants in truly Franciscan fashion. 
A friar leads in prayer and song, a friar reads at table, 
plays the organ and accompanies the men on their pil- 
grimage to the shrine and making the Way of the Cross. 

But there is no dispute about methods. The field is 
too wide to find fault with any of the laborers in the har- 
vest. No doubt, at other retreat-centers, the response of 
the men is as marvelous as it certainly is at Mayslake. The 
exercises are deeply appreciated by those who make them. 
Verbum Domini manet in aeternum. God’s truth ever 
ancient and ever new always appeals to the heart of man 
because the heart of man is ever the same. 

At times we are discouraged in the efforts of bring- 
ing Chicago back to Christ and are inclined to desert 
it and leave it to its idols: Panem et Circenses. Bread 
and Circus—Money and Pleasure. But on all the high- 
ways that lead out of Chicago, we shall meet the 
Saviour with the book of the Spiritual Exercises in 
hand. If we were to ask: Whither art Thou going, 
Lord? we would be sure to receive the answer: I am 
going to the metropolis to conduct Lay Retreats. The 
Spiritual Exercises are the great means to spiritualize 
and supernaturalize the masses of the people. They are 
an extraordinary means for these extraordinary times. 
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Education 


Catholics in the Public Schools 


Paut L. BLake Ly, S.J. 


66 NE result should be to bring into the public 

schools children who are put into private or 
parochial schools for the special purpose of insuring some 
religious instruction.” 

The words are those of the editor of the New York 
Times (May 12) commenting on the decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals. This decision sustained the State 
Board of Education in approving a plan to allow public- 
school children to avail themselves of extra-mural classes 
in religion. The ruling of the Court was a sweeping vic- 
tory over the Freethinkers’ Society, but if one of its effects 
is a larger number of Catholic children in the public 
schools, then for us Catholics the ruling is a disaster. 

The sum and substance of the Church’s law on educa- 
tion is “ Every Catholic child in a Catholic school.” But 
a system which brings the pupil into a class-room for in- 
struction in the secular branches and sends him out of the 
class-room once a week for an hour’s instruction in re- 
ligion, is not a Catholic school. That system is the ,:roduct 
of a secularism which the Catholic Church has repeatedly 
condemned, not as bad for Catholic children only but as 
bad for all children, since it is bad in itself. And it is bad 
in itself because it formally excludes from education the 
authority of religion. 

This reason, certainly, will not commend itself to the 
Freethinkers’ Society. But it should commend itself to 
every man and woman who believes in Almighty God, in 
His law, and in our duties to Him. Unfortunately far 
too many Protestants defend secular education in its every 
aspect, and thus unwittingly, as Dr. Weigle of Yale ob- 
served last year, work untiringly for a system which, since 
it conveys the suggestion that religion is without truth 
and value, “ becomes, quite unintentionally, I grant, a 
fosterer of atheism and irreligion.” (New York Times. 
May 16, 1926). 

Now the Catholic Church and all Catholics have con- 
demned and without reservation condemn all secularism, 
whether it be in the State, in domestic society or in the 
school, for it is a spirit which dissolveth Christ. In the 
field of politics secularism leads to an all-absorbing bureau- 
cracy that makes man the vassal of the omnipotent State. 
In domestic society, it attacks the unity and the indis- 
solubility of marriage, and breaks down the mutual re- 
spect of husband and wife, thereby opening wide the 
gate to divorce, successive polygamy and contraception. 

In the school, it culminates in this proposition: that as 
the State can have no religion, and no man need have 
any, as far as the State is concerned, so the means of 
contact with religion and morality, shall, to the extent 
that the school is involved, be taken away from the child. 

Dr. Weigle remained well within the bounds of sober 
truth when he wrote “The ignoring of religion by the 
public schools of America . . . imperils the future of 
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religion among us, and with religion, the future of the 
nation itself.” Such is the essential tendency of educa- 
tion without religion. 

I can readily understand the appeal of secularism to 
the atheist. What is difficult to realize is the appeal of 
secularism in education to any one who deems himself a 
Christian. 

The Catholic Church rejects it utterly. Her position, 
in brief, is that there is no human activity from which 
Almighty God and His law may be formally dissociated 
—and least of all, perhaps, from the education of the 
child. Hence she condemns the proposition that “ Cath- 
olics may approve of a system of education which is 
separated from the Catholic Faith and power of the 
Church, and which concerns itself with the knowledge 
merely of natural things, and only, or at least primarily, 
with the ends of social life” (Syllabus, 48). In her law 
she decrees that “from childhood all the Faithful must 
be so educated that not only are they taught nothing con- 
trary to Faith or morals, but that religious and moral 
training take the chief place.” (Canon, 1372, §1). She 
further decrees, in Canon 1374, that “ Catholic children 
must not attend non-Catholic, neutral or mixed schools; 
that is, such as are also open to non-Catholics” and 
adds in the same Canon that only under certain circum- 
stances of which the local Bishop is the sole judge, may 
the attendance of a Catholic child at a non-Catholic 
school be “tolerated.” More than seventy years ago, 
Pius IX, addressing the Bishops of Ireland on the estab- 
lishment of a Catholic University in that country, de- 
scribed the priciples which underlie Catholic education. 

It will be the task of the Bishops to exert the most watchful 
care in providing that our Divine religion be the soul of the 
entire academic education. Therefore, let the holy fear and 
reverence of God be cherished and developed, the deposit of Faith 
kept intact; let all branches. of learning expand in the closest 
alliance with religion, all types of study be enlightened by the 
bright rays of Catholic truth, and the educative force of sound 
teaching be rigorously mointained. Let all errors and 
novelties from secular sources be repelled and cast out. Let the 
professors of the university show themselves in all ways models 
of well-doing, in their teaching and in their integrity of life. 
They should have nothing more at heart than to fashion with all 
care the minds of young men to the practice of religion, to upright- 
ness of conduct and all virtuous dealing; and to educate them 
zealously in letters and sciences according to the mind of the 
Catholic Church. (Optime Noscitis March 20, 1854). 

Catholics do not believe that the union between re- 
ligion and education is something purely extrinsic, much 
like the union of a man with his hat. Rather it is like 
the union of man’s soul with his body. “ Let our Divine 
religion,” wrote the Pontiff, “be the soul of the entire 
academic education,” and the only school which a Cath- 
olic parent may choose for his child is an institution 
which observes that law. Hence the result for which, in 
all good faith the editor of the Times hopes, is in reality 
a peril against which Catholics must carefully guard. 

It would be a serious misfortune if Catholics ever came 
to believe—as, in fact, no well-instructed Catholic now 
believes—that a secular training in a secular school con- 
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ducted by secular teachers, plus an hour per week of re- 
ligion, could possibly be an acceptable substitute for the 
Catholic parish school. The value of the New York 
plan, sustained by the State’s highest court, is that it is 
much better than no instruction whatever. If the teachers 
are carefully selected and supervised the plan will afford 
all the children an opportunity of some training in re- 
ligion and morality, and a means, inadequate yet of 
value, of safeguarding the Catholic children until Catholic 
schools can be built for them. But it should not be suf- 
fered to interfere in the least degree with the extension 
of the Catholic school system, for it can never take the 
place of the school that is Catholic according to the mind 
of the Church. 


Sociology 


In Defense of Parents 
Epwarp F. Maparas, S.J. 


T must now be evident to everyone that modern Amer- 
ican youth is joyriding down the primrose path at a 
terrific clip. So much has been said, written and broad- 
cast on the subject by publicists, judges, college presidents, 
and Boards of Morals, that even the younger generation 
itself now seems to get what it calls a “ big kick” out of 
discussing the question, as a peep at the youthful publi- 
cation, the New Student, will indicate. 
Now that the subject has been thoroughly thrashed out, 
the present attitude of those concerned seems to be for 
the most part one of almost complete bafflement, not to 


. say of grave alarm. What shall we do? That is the 


question. And in trying to answer that question, they are 
naturally confronted with another: What is the cause of 
this youthful debacle? 

I must confess that I have little sympathy with those 
who would lay the blame for the whole situation on the 
parents, and say that if parents were attending to their 
duty as they should, we should not now be confronted by 
such a state of affairs. Surely, there is plenty of parental 
neglect, indifference, and bad example. These parents have 
always been with us, and doubtless always will be. But to 
pretend that they have suddenly increased to the extent in- 
dicated by the allegedly consequent youthful delinquency 
is, it seems to me, an unwarranted injustice. 

Another diagnosis suggests that there is something 
peculiar in the temperament of modern youth. Pleasure- 
seeking, independence, irreverence, irresponsibility, ac- 
cording to this explanation, are apparently innate in the 
younger generation of today. This certainly would be 
an easy solution of the problem if it were true. But its 
very ease and its inability to assign a reason for the phe- 
nomenon condemn it. 

The simple fact of the matter, it seems to me, is that 
both parents and children alike are face to face with a 
situation with which they do not know how to cope. The 
last quarter-century has seen a vast change in conditions 
of modern life, both within and without the home. The 
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cult of comfort has taken possession of the land. It is 
almost as though modern industrial captains had conspired 
to make the least effort in the home unnecessary. 

When father was a boy and mother was a girl, there 
were such things to contend with as kerosene lamps, 
woodsheds, ashes, carpet-beaters, dishes, errands, wash- 
tubs, and the multitude of other things that furnished fre- 
quent opportunity for exertion and self-denial. It was 
the accepted understanding that the children of the family 
were to have their share in keeping the above-mentioned 
appurtenances in proper use and condition. Not that some 
form of moral suasion was not at times necessary to im- 
press this understanding upon the glimmering intelli- 
gence of the young scion of the family. That was where 
the woodshed served a double purpose. And it usually 
turned out that the wood was brought in, the ashes re- 
moved, and the carpets beaten without further ado; ex- 
cept, perhaps, that after a little pouting, Johnny would be 
whistling at his work in expectation of the nickel he hoped 
to get in the very near future. 

I do not say these conditions existed in every family. 
But I do think they were typical of the home-spirit of the 
times. Home conditions in general were such as to af- 
ford of necessity a kind of character-training to the 
younger members of the family. There was no getting 
away from it. There were unpleasant tasks that simply 
had to be done. Johnny could see that his participation 
in these tasks was both inevitable and reasonable, and 
thus he yielded, albeit not always with good grace. 

Now that Johnny has grown up and become the father 
of a family, a great change has come about. The old 
household paraphernalia of his day have to a large extent 
disappeared. In their place have come electric lights, gas, 
vacuum cleaners, oil-furnaces, thermostats, washing- 
machines, telephones, and the thousand and one other 
labor-saving and effort-banishing devices that modern in- 
dustry has invented; and not merely invented, but, by 
dint of assiduous advertising coupled with “ deferred 
payments,” placed in a multitude of homes. And it seems 
as though with the coming of the new appliances, some- 
thing went out of the home. 

The result is that the boy and girl of today are almost 
totally unversed in the philosophy of exertion and submis- 
sion which came as a daily lesson in the life of the boy 
and girl of yesterday. And modern fathers and mothers, 
finding themselves in an altered domestic world, are not 
as yet sufficiently conversant with the necessarily new 
home pedagogy and problems of youth-training to be effi- 
cient and able teachers. 

But this is not all. Not only have the old-fashioned ap- 
pliances, which helped in furnishing opportunities for 
youthful character-training, disappeared from the modern 
home, but their new influences that are a menace to youth- 
ful character, have sprung up. And these influences are 
all the more dangerous because of the increased leisure 
which the youth of today enjoys over the boy of yester- 

day. 

Since his presence is not required at home as much as 
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in former days, he has opportunity to go forth to seek his 
entertainment and amusement. If the family owns a car 
(a case that is anything but a rarity nowadays) Johnny, 
Jr., will not be satisfied until he is allowed the use of it. 
Indeed, one need but pass any high-school during class- 
hours to see how many of our modern youths have a 
car practically at their own disposal. I certainly do not 
maintain that the use of a machine necessarily has a bane- 
ful influence upon the character of a boy. But its in- 
fluence is, at best, negative; and it can become positively 
harmful by making the boy lazy, reckless, inconsiderate, 
and neglectful of his other duties. 

Again, we have that bugbear, the movie, which often is 
almost everything that it ought not to be. One cannot 
deny, of course, that good and wholesome pictures are 
being produced, perhaps in increasing numbers. At the 
same time one cannot close one’s eyes to the fact that 
all too many pictures must needs have a pernicious influ- 
ence upon any youthful mind that may chance to wit- 
ness them. And it can be said without exaggeration that 
modern youth is almost an addict to the movies. 

An ally of the movie is the horde of unwholesome 
magazines that now flood our newsstands. The dime- 
novel of yesteryear had as its theme the bold and thrilling 
exploits of some red-blooded, two-fisted, straight-shoot- 
ing Indian fighter, some wild-west outlaw, or some King 
Brady, or Frank Merriwell, or other superman. The 
hero was not always a model of virtue and piety. But 
dime-novels were veritable Lives of the Saints compared 
with the salacious and demoralizing trash that is pour- 
ing from our presses by the millions, weekly and monthly. 
And if millions are printed, it is because millions are 
sold, not the least part falling into the hands of boys and 
girls in their teens. 

In addition to the influence exerted upon the youth of 
today by the comparative freedom from home chores, the 
increased ease of modern life, the additional leisure which 
is often perilous, we must not fail to take into account 
that he is not unaffected by the attitude of his associates 
and elders, who themselves have not gone unaffected by 
the changes of the past twenty-five years. And it cannot 
be denied that the general spirit has been changed by 
the above-mentioned cult of comfort, labor-saving de- 
vices, the automobile, the spread of unwholesome enter- 
tainment, the extravagances induced by higher wages and 
easy credit, the excesses of Prohibition, the broadcasting 
of godless philosophies, and many another modern phe- 
nomenon. 

In the last analysis, it seems to me, the whole situation 
resolves itself into this: the boy and girl of today are 
simply faced with many more temptations and occasions 
of sin than were the boy and girl of yesterday; and the 
parents of today are coping with problems that the par- 
ents of yesterday did not have to cope with. Had the 
parents and children of a past generation found them- 
selves in the same environment and with the same prob- 
lems and temptations as those of the present, I daresay 
the results would have been the same. 
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Is there, then, no remedy? I know of no new remedy, 
but there is no reason to believe that the old ones have 
become ineflicacious. I refer to the safeguards that have 
always been present to preserve the young against sin 
and to build up their moral and spiritual life: a solid 
grounding in religious principles, regular prayer, frequent 
reception of the Sacraments, coupled with careful guard- 
ing and good example on the part of the parents. And 
this last duty of the parents will doubtless be more diffi- 
cult than in former days, inasmuch as the occasions of 
evil are today more frequent and manifold. But it will 
require more than careful guarding. There is need of 
real positive effort to form character and to help the 
young to spend their leisure in ways that are pleasant and 
profitable. With the passing of household chores and 
discomforts and the advent of perilous amusement and 
entertainment have come the dangers of idleness and 
softness and sinful pastimes. And the devil has never 
failed to find work for idle hands. 

The boy and girl of today will be the father and mother 
of tomorrow. Born and brought up amid the modern 
maelstrom, they will be conversant with the perils and 
pitfalls which beset the modern youth. If their children 
fail, no such excuse will be theirs as I have set forth in 
defence of their parents. May none be needed. 


VIGNETTES OF OLD ST. MARY’S 


Noon in Grant Avenue 


Confucius, for the Faith you trained him well. 
That aged Chinaman who prayed while throats 
Of golden tongues poured out their triple notes, 
Singing “Hail! Hail! Hail!” as once did Gabriel. 


Oblivious he stood amidst the throng, 
His face of natural benevolence 
Uplifted—rapt and loving—skyward, whence 
The bells were chanting that old greeting song. 


What ancient temple bells above the flat 
Rice fields were merged with those above this spot? 
He prayed: No matter that he quite forgot 

The Western way of taking off his hat. 


Sisters of St. Joseph 


Now who are these that, faithful, day by day 

Swift thread their still and recollected way 
Through purlieus of the East amid the West? 

A little company of eight, meek dressed 
In sober black, with eyes impassive quite 

To crimson, gold, blue, green, rose, yellow, white. 
Ah, not for them the porcelain and jade! 


And not for cloisonné have virgins made 
A home in San Francisco’s Chinatown: 


Unseen by tourists drifting up and down, 
Assault they Heaven with a constant cry 

For pagan souls who see them pass and eye 
Them sidewise with unblinking knowing stare; 

But God’s good Chinese rice is reaped there. 


FiorENcE CHAMPREUX MAGER. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HAT the Catholic Church in the Philippines is not 
dead, but very much alive, was the discovery of the 
Rev. E. J. McGuinness, D.D., Secretary of the Catholic 
Church Extension Society, at his recent visit to those 


Islands, Comparing the Philippine Church to the daughter. 


of Jairus, he remarked: 


Neither is the Catholic Church dead in these Islands, though 
showing signs of death to her enemies. The Master knows 
however that “she is not dead but sleepeth,” and for very 
good reasons: lack of priests, as is obvious, and from the de- 
ceits of a large band of ministers and schoolteachers who came 
from America early in the century in the interests of various 
sects and proclaimed the advantage of the so-called great 
American religion Protestantism. “Spain,” they said, “had 
likewise proclaimed it advantageous to you to profess her 
national religion, Catholicism.” Two big deceits—that America 
was a Protestant nation which it is not, and that the religion 
of Spain was a national religion and not the supernational re- 
ligion of the Church of Christ. 

These evils must be combated, he concluded, and it 
was the Knights of Columbus and their Ladies Auxiliary 
who might well be looked to in the fight against that 
misrepresentation which begins by presenting to the 
Filipino the need of the English language for material 
success and ends up with a sectarian Bible class. 

Dr. McGuinness drew attention to a notorious pamphlet 
by an “archminister of Manila.” The pamphlet happens 
to lie upon the Pilgrim’s desk, and it is the usual museum 
of stock calumnies, including some absurd misrepresen- 
tations of “Ligouri” (sic) and various special reflec- 
tions from the excited author’s mind. It is entitled: 
“Why Protestants are Needed in the Philippines.” The 
author anxiously exclaims: 

At the present time the Roman Catholic Orders are spending 
immense sums of money on magnificent private educational in- 
stitutions and are establishing schools to rival the public schools 
in all parts of the Islands. They make no denial that they will 
regain control over education [of their own youth] if they can. 
If they were to succeed, it would be a catastrophe. 
American Protestantism began the Public School system of the 
Philippines. Only a powerful Filipino Protestantism can guar- 
antee its permanency, and its freedom to question authority. 

However, he finds a way out. “ At this crisis we be- 
lieve that liberal Roman Catholics, if they have good 
morals, belong in the Protestant Church.” So if six 
million of these “liberal Roman Catholics” will make 
use of the Nicolson Bible Seminary, the Harris Memo- 
rial Training School, the Methodist Publishing House 
and other such numerous agencies in Manila, the 
catastrophe, or at least the wolf, will be kept from the 
door, At any rate, it is well for American Catholics to 
reflect at times on what sort of thing our own American 
missionaries meet with in the Far East. 





APPILY for Methodist peace of mind, Mrs. Ellen 
A. Brophy, of Phoenix, Arizona, has not invaded 
the Philippine Islands. Her action in providing an en- 
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dowment of $250,000 for a Jesuit College in that city 
is in accordance, she says “ with the ideas regarding the 
higher education for boys of the state (of Arizona) ex- 
pressed by her late husband, William Henry Brophy, 
some months before his tragic death in the Gulf of 
California November 13, 1924. The college. will be 
dedicated to the young people of Arizona, in which Mr. 
Brophy had a most paternal interest.” 

Particularly interesting is the fact that this new col- 
lege marks the return of the Jesuits to Arizona after 
an exile lasting more than 160 years. It was in 1769 
that they were expelled from the land of Pimeria Alta 
by order of King Carlos III of Spain. Arizona, especial- 
ly that part of it south of the Gila River, owes much 
to the early visits of the Jesuits, among whom was pre- 
eminent the heroic Father Eusebio Kino, who arrived 
there in 1687 and began a missionary career in Arizona 
which lasted twenty-four years. During this time he 
baptized 48,000 Indians, giving them the real thing in the 
line of rural and folk-education, as did so many of those 
now forgotten Fathers of the Spanish missions. In 
1692, he built a small chapel at San Xavier del Bac, 
followed by a larger building, and on April 28, 1700 he 
began the third structure, which lasts to the present day. 





T the annual meeting of the United States Catholic 

Historical Society, held in New York on May 9, 
Dr. Guilday gave a striking presentation of the life of 
Bishop England, the first Bishop of Charleston. He 
closed with the memorable words: 

Bishop England was the glory of his own race and the pride 
of the American Catholic Church during the score of years he 
presided over the diocese of Charleston. The secret of his 
strong hold upon the hearts of his contemporaries lay in his 
high-minded and well-balanced liberalism, in his outspoken and 
generous tolerance of all men who differed with him in politics 
and religion, and in his unswerving attachment to the principles 
of our democratic form of government. He lived and died for 
souls, for America, for the Church, and for God. When he 
passed away on April 11, 1842, he was mourned by the lovers 
of religious liberty in every part of the nation. 

The Pircrim has been much interested, and no doubt 
so have been many of America’s readers along with him, 
in the announcement which has been appearing in the 
advertising columns about Dr. Guilday’s forthcoming 
“Life of John England.” Having remarked that last 
week the former notice that the book would be ready on 
June 20 had been changed to “ in the Fall,” he discovered 
upon inquiry that mechanical difficulties, unforeseen be- 
fore, had forced the postponement. Hence, rather than 
publish the book in the summer, notoriously a bad 
market time for books, the publishers, in justice to so 
important a work had reluctantly decided to wait a little 
longer, and launch the “Life” on the full tide of the 
autumn book season. The America Press is receiving 
advance orders in good measure. The treat in store for 
Dr. Guilday’s readers will be all the sweeter for the 


slight postponement. 
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ORE than half-a-century before the beginning of 
Father Kino’s first chapel, another Jesuit mis- 
sionary, Father Thomas Copley, began the little mission 
chapel at St. Mary’s City, Maryland, of which the bricks 
still remain on its original site. At the same meeting 
of the United States Catnolic Historical Society, 
Father LaFarge, of the staff of America, requested 
that that Society, and as many as possible of our his- 
torical and patriotic organizations throughout the United 
States should interest themselves in providing the neces- 
sary funds for the erection of a suitable memorial to this 
historic building, described by him in our issue of March 
26. The proposition was endorsed by His Eminence, 
Cardinal Hayes, and by the United States Catholic His- 
torial Society itself, which immediately sent $1,000 as its 
contribution toward the Memorial. Another thousand 
dollars was pledged by the Maryland State Council, 
K. of C., at their Annual Convention in Baltimore. Forty- 
five thousand dollars are needed to build and provide for 
the care of the Memorial, and names of all donors 
whether groups or individuals, providing $500 or more 
to the project, will be inscribed on the monument. 

The gift of the land is conditional on the Memorial 
being erected in the very near future. Any persons or 
organizations interested in perpetuating the memory of 
the parent church of Colonial Catholicism may com- 
municate with Father LaFarge, or with Mr. Francis X. 
Butler, 15 William Street, New York City. 





RING out the latent powers, fan the banked fires 

in our student youth! If this call can rouse the 
non-Catholic student world, how much more should it 
stir our Catholic students, who have in their grasp the 
remolding of the world to Christ! 

One of the most fruitful examples ever given in this 
direction is offered by Loyola University in Chicago. 
The Loyola College Sodality has invited all the colleges 
and high schools in the Chicago district to take part in 
a “Student Conference on Religious Activities” to be 
held at the University on May 26. Two sessions of two 
hours each are planned. At the morning sessions the 
topics to be discussed are “ The Catholic Student and the 
Holy Eucharist” and “ The Catholic Student and the 
Missions.” In the afternoon the student and his rela- 
tionships to Catholic literature and Catholic social action 
will come up for treatment. In this way the four main 
divisions for student religious activity will be touched 
Ideas will be frankly and informally interchanged. 


S.. 


upon, 





NDER the direction of Monsignor Schlarman, Chan- 

cellor of the Diocese of Believille, a superb pro- 
duction, the “ Pageant of Fort Chartres,” was produced 
in that city during the first week of May. The days of 
the old voyageurs were recalled, since Fort Chartres was 
built by Boisbriant in 1917. The second fort, the ruins 
of which stili remain, was built about 1750. Local parish 
and highschools and sodalities contributed to make the 
pageant a brilliant success. THE PILGRIM. 
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Dramatics 


Late Spring Plays 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 


HE most exciting event of the late Spring season 
has been the annual award of the Pulitzer prize. 
This year the jury selected as the best play of 1927 Paul 
Green’s drama of Negro life, “In Abraham’s Bosom,” 
and the decision was accepted with surprising calmness. 

As a rule this jury’s awards are followed by columns 
of heated criticisms in the newspapers and by the most 
excited discussions among theater-goers. It is an humble- 
minded lover of the drama who does not feel that he 
himself could have made a better choice; and in several 
instances, at least, he has had some justification for his 
grave doubts of the jury’s judgment. 

This year’s choice is in the nature of a relief to 
critics and laymen. Professor Green’s play is not a great 
one; but it is, as I pointed out when I reviewed it in 
these columns, a sincere, dignified and deeply understand- 
ing piece of work, and it gave its message with amazing 
clearness to those who were privileged to see it. Few 
did see it, for the drama did not linger with us long, 
though earnest efforts were made to keep it on the stage. 
The New York Drama League, for example, sent out 
postal cards to all its members urging them to attend 
the performance and thus encourage art. But even this 
first aid did not save Mr. Green’s play, though the same 
procedure by the same body in the case of “ The Devil 
in the Cheese” undoubtedly kept that comedy off the 
financial rocks. 

Now that it has won a prize, “In Abraham’s Bosom ” 
is to be revived. It is well worth reviving, and the act- 
ing of its Negro company was among the best we were 
offered this season. It is to be hoped that the revival 
will include every member of the original cast. Clean? 
Well, occasionally certain things that shock others seem 
to get past me. But I am prepared to testify that this 
Pulitzer prize play will bring no blush to the most sensi- 
tive cheek. 

Another clean play that is arousing heated discussion 
just now is “Spread Eagle,” a drama by George S. 
Brooks and Walter B. Lister, which Jed Harris is pro- 
ducing at the Martin Geck Theater. The Drama League’s 
Calendar describes it as “stimulating roughneck enter- 
tainment.” It is more than this, and in the surplus lies 
the source of its troubles. For example, the authors 
have offended Mexico (very sad, that!) by showing us 
a vivid bit of characterization—a Mexican General 
waging a war for the money he can get out of it, and 
then double-crossing his American employer. One is in- 
clined to love those authors for the enemies they have 
thus made; for the “ General ” is the type most American 
audiences have always believed most Mexican “Gener- 
als” to be. 

The authors have further shown us an American cap- 
italist deliberately putting the young son of a former 
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American President in a situation in Mexico where he 
will be killed; because his death will precipitate a war 
that will be highly profitable to the capitalist. That, too, 
is possible; and equally possible is the scene in which, 
when the boy is (supposedly) killed, and war is declared, 
the capitalist goes to Mexico in his private car to busy 
himself in “good works” as the head of our greatest 
war relief organization! In short, all things are possible; 
but this does not mean that such things often happen, 
nor that all capitalists are potential murderers. What 
the excited critics of “ Spread Eagle” need is a better 
sense of humor and calmer judgment. 

The play is good entertainment, and that is all it is 
meant to be. Its first two acts are brilliant. The scene 
in which the American girl is executed, while the Mexi- 
can priest who is to be the next victim of the firing 
squad says for her the prayers for the dying, gives its 
audiences one of the most thrilling five minutes of this 
theatrical season. The last act is very weak, but one 
forgives that. Audiences have had the full value of their 
money before the last act is reached. 

The Theater Guild, whose record this season has 
aroused the envy of all producers, has made another ten 
strike with “The Second Man,” by S. N. Behrman, a 
young journalist who makes his debut as a playwright 
with this offering. Much of its success is due to the 
superb work of Alfred Lunt in the leading role—that of 
an author with both eyes on the main chance. He is 
prepared to sacrifice everything for money and comfort, 
and his frankness about this is his redeeming point. There 
is nothing hypocritical in him. He is ready to marry for 
money, ready to borrow money, even.ready to accept it 
as a “loan” from the rich widow he plans to lead to 
the altar. He is also ready to give up all thought of 
marriage with the flapper he loves. (The girl’s part is 
enchantingly played by Margolo Gillmore.) But the 
flapper is not ready to give him up. She woos him in 
the open and unabashed manner of the young person in 
modern drama and fiction; and eventually, when all her 
other efforts to capture him have failed, she nearly 
wrecks the play by a scene out of all keeping with its 
gay comedy atmosphere. In the end all complications 
are straightened out, and an audience which has laughed 
happily and indulgently throughout the evening lingers 
to give the players an ovation. It is really true that 
while the standard of our plays is dropping, the art of 
our players is steadily growing. Never in our theatrical 
history have we had so many really brilliant young actors 
and actresses on our stage as now. Alfred Lunt and 
Margolo Gillmore carry off the honors of “ The Second 
Man” (who, by the way, is one’s observant inner self). 
Lynn Fontaine, who has now left the cast temporarily, 
did brilliant work as the rich widow during the play’s 
opening weeks. 

We are having two extremely interesting revivals—the 
Theater Guild’s spring presentation of A. C. Milne’s 
comedy, “ Mr. Pim Passes By,” and William A. Brady’s 
revival of Bernstein’s “ The Thief,” with his daughter 
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Alice in the leading role. The immediate popularity of 
these revivals is another proof, if we needed it, that the 
public is ready for plays without the overlaying, over- 
whelming “ sex appeal” which is offered on most of our 
stages. 

“Pim” is as deliciously whimsical as ever, and Laura 
Hope Crews played her original role as brilliantly as she 
did in the beginning. Dudley Digges is again her heavy, 
humorless husband. The young lovers are beautifully 
played by newcomers to these special roles, Helen 
Chandler and Gavin Muir, neither of whom could do 
anything but almost perfect work in any role. 

As to “ The Thief,” put on at the Ritz Theater, there 
is no question that in the second act of it Alice Brady 
gave her public some of the very best acting of this 
year. She even lifted Lionel Atwill, who has been get- 
ting rather heavy of late, and made him soar with her. 
Moreover, nothing offered in late years has given audi- 
ences a sharper contrast between the acting methods of 
today and those of twenty years ago. Margaret Illing- 
ton made her biggest success in “ The Thief” when it 
was first brought to New York; but the whirlwind of 
her emotions never moved audiences half so profoundly 
as the quiet, intense, white heat of Alice Brady’s art. 
One wonders what William A. Brady thought of it dur- 
ing the rehearsals. There was a time, not long ago, 
when he wanted every star to have at least one acute 
attack of hysteria, in every play he put on. His wife, 
Grace George, indulged him in this little fancy. His 
daughter, does not thus indulge him. 

Leon Errol, in “ Yours Truly,” did not remain with 
us very long. It’s a pity, because he is one of our most 
entertaining comedians, and he never worked harder or 
better than in the new production. But his musical 
comedy, while it was refreshingly free from vulgarity 
and cheapness, lacked good music and good singers— 
and what is a musical comedy without these? 

“ Hit the Deck,” by Herbert Fields and Vincent You- 
mans, now on at the Belasco Theater, is just as clean, 
and has infinitely more dash and music in it. “ Hallelu- 
jah,” its leading refrain, will be beating against our ear- 


drums all summer. 


SAPPHO SINGS FROM A NEW YORK 
SKYSCRAPER 


Oh city built of brawn and stone and steel; 
Of daring dreams, and Herculean power: 
Your lofty skyline makes the vision reel 
At sunrise or at sunset’s painted hour. 


By day your streets are hives of industry 

Where want and greed and lust wage strident wars; 
But when night draws its veil of secrecy 

You are more brilliant than a million stars. 


Oh buried cities; ghost-beset and old— 
Corinth and Tyre; Carthage, Persepolis— 
Could you return from ruin, dust and mould, 
I challenge you ever to rival this! 


LoursE CRENSHAW Ray 
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REVIEWS 


Penelope and Other Poems. By StsteR M. MADELEVA, 
C.S.C. New York: D. Appleton and Company. $1.25. 

In Towns and Little Towns. By Leonarp Feeney, S.J. New 
York: The America Press. $1.50. 

In these volumes, one finds specimens of the most distinguished 
and authentic Catholic poetry being written today. Both Father 
Feeney and Sister Madeleva are natural poets upraised by the 
supernatural inspiration of religion. From their minds, poetic 
thought and emotion and imagery well as spontaneously as water 
from a spring. They are both masters of poetic artifice but they are 
free from the artificialities that betray the minor poet. The 
difference between them is that between the tones of a rich, 
emotional note of a woman soprano and those of a pure, fluted 
note of a boy soprano, both, however, of exquisitely trained 
natural voices. The preference between the two tones is a matter 
of taste. Sister Madeleva has impressed other than Catholic 
critics by her earlier collection, “ Knights Errant”: in this later 
volume she is deeper and more daring in her thought and as 
superbly modulated in her music. Her directness and sincerity 
is apparent in all her moods, whether it be in the exalted rhythms 
of “Seat of Wisdom,” or in the simpler themes of “ For Certain 
Grandchildren,” or in the imaginative observations ‘“ Concerning 
Certain Matters of Dress,” or in the symbolism of “ The King’s 


Secret.” Certain of these poems strike one with amazement 
because they are so foreign to the customary repression of the 
cloister. In the phrases of a sensuous, human love, Sister 


Madeleva images the love existent between God and the soul; 
the carnal-minded might easily miss the spiritual significance of 
these poems and the religious-minded might assuredly be shocked 
by their frankness. Without indulging in the passionate lyricism 
of the secular poet, Father Feeney draws deep, human passion 
from the experience of living. The poems collected in the earlier 
part of his book are of a lighter texture and on simpler subjects 
than those united under the title, “In the Everlasting City.” In 
the former, with delicious humor and gaiety, and also with pathos 
and understanding sympathy, he draws fire from obvious persons 
and little matters. His appeal to the soul is strong, precisely 
because he interprets and liberates the emotions inherent in 
humble things but concealed and looked away from those of 
less penetrating vision. His more ambitious religious poetry is 
utterly free from those banalities current in devotional versifi- 
cation. There is in it originality of concept and fine sincerity 
joined, however, with that whimsical element that characterizes 
all of his work. The best praise for these volumes would be 
copious quotation; since that cannot be done here, the reader is 
recommended to acquire the volumes and select his own quota- 
tions. | Se Si A 





The Outline of Sanity. By G. K. Cuesterron. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.50 

Though the peculiarities of the style of Mr. Chesterton may 
become surfeiting to our taste, like too piquant a sauce, he has 
proved himself more and more the apostle of sanity and of old- 
fashioned truth. He has no eyual in exposing the hollowness of 
modern assumptions in the field of sociology, history, ethics, and 
religion. His latest book he calls “Tne Outline of Sanity,” an 
outline, because he professedly does not enter into details, but 
merely intends to rouse attention and provoke constructive 
thought; of sanity, because in this most vexing of modern prob- 
lems—how to restore satisfactory conditions in the economic situ- 
ation—sanity is the most essential requirement. He has in view 
primarily the distressing situation so painfully evident in post- 
war England with its soaring prices of foodstuffs, stagnant for- 
eign trade, and its army of unemployed. But the conditions 
and tendencies he deplores, and for which he suggests a remedy, 
are at work in our own country as well, even in an intensified 
degree. On account of our vast natural resources they have 
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not yet resulted in the dire distress of present-day English con- 
ditions. His chief contention is that capitalism as well as 
socialism is essentially the foe of private property as dis- 
tinguished from private enterprise, which latter by fair means or 
foul may keep on concentrating wealth in the hands of those 
who have no need of it. The only return to sanity which will 
satisfy man’s fundamental instincts as a human being, is what he 
calls Distributism, the tendency by practical and legal means to 
have the land and the important means of production owned, 
used, and managed by a number of owners as widely distributed 
as possible. He is therefore desperately opposed to that standardi- 
zation in our foods, clothing, dwellings, amusements, and so forth, 
which would be the necessary consequence of socialism and 
which is really the consequence of mass production in our pres- 
ent capitalistic system. In this volume, Mr. ‘Chesterton does 
not discuss the practical means attaining distributism. He wishes, 
rather, to create a state of mind, a rebellion against the tyranny 
of the big advertiser and the nation-wide producer, against all 
the tendencies to deprive the common man of his essential char- 
acter and duties. Since the chapters consist of newspaper articles, 
the sequence of thought and argumentation is not so closely 
knit as in other works of the same author. But it is every bit 
as provocative and sprightly as any of his other volumes. It 
is a very vigorous protest against those modern sages who 
“cannot trust the normal man to rule in the home and most 
certainly do not want him to rule in the state.” 
V. F. G. 





Life, Character and Influence of Desiderius Erasmus of 
Rotterdam. Two volumes. By Jonn J. MANGAN. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $10.00. 

Till now, one who would read the life of Erasmus must have 
gone to such works as Drummond’s, teeming with contradictions ; 
or Huizinga’s, palpably ignorant of things Catholic; or Smith’s, 
the example par excellence of false history as it is doled out by 
our contemporaries; or even Wilkinson’s inadequate sketch that 
treats Erasmus’ very complex and illusive character as if it were 
altogether simple. Not the least merit of this work is its cor- 
rection of these and other lives of Erasmus, to which even 
Catholic writers have, at times, shown a deference that they do 
not merit. The method used, is mainly that of allowing Erasmus 
to speak for himself through his numberless letters. It is an 
effective method and it has been successfully employed. Yet, in a 
few instances, it is doubtful if the length of citations is justified 
by their importance. This is nofably true of the famous letter 
to Grunnius. Dr. Mangan has given the doubtful and regrettable 
circumstances of Erasmus’ birth with more conviction than any 
of his predecessors and his conclusion goes far toward clarifying 
many of Erasmus’ subsequent actions that till now have been 
as mystifying as the character of the great humanist himself 
has been to most of his biographers. The present work, of 
course, does not simplify the character ‘of Erasmus because 
he was not simple. Nor does it present Erasmus as an enigma, 
because he was no enigma, except to those who do not look 
beneath the surface of a man’s life to discover the principles 
that govern him. The inconsistencies of his characetr, as this 
work shows, were apparent but not real, unless one fails to 
refer them to the one dominant aim of his life—a reconcilement 
of God and Mammon. Christ Himself had taught that this could 
not be done, and Erasmus proved it by his life. Here we see 
Erasmus as he really was, first and always a humanist and an 
enthusiastic admirer of paganism. Yet even in the ardor of his 
admiration for paganism, he never ceased to be something of an 
eclectic in the rejection of its sterner tenets that might interfere 
with the aim of his life. Dr. Mangan does well to admit that 
Erasmus’ subsequent disclaimer does not change the historical 
fact that he actually did lay the egg that Luther hatched. We 
may even concede the truth of Erasmus’ retort that he had laid 
a hen’s egg and that Luther hatched a bird of quite another 
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breed, yet we cannot deny, in the light of subsequent history 
that whatever the bird, it pecked fiercely at the fair Spouse 
of Christ. In the portrayal of the historical background of 
Erasmus’ time, there are some inaccuracies that must not go unno- 
ticed. The Reformation and Renaissance, we are told, were 
entirely distinct movements; the Renaissance is treated as a very 
simple movement instead of the very complex movement that it 
was; the term “New Learning” is used to designate the re- 
vival of classical learning, instead of religious innovations; the 
pillage of the monasteries in England is attributed to the people, 
who actually resisted it; and the principle of an arcanum fidei, 
so convincingly defended by Cardinal Newman, is given scant 
quarter. But these inaccuracies do not mar to any notable extent 
the presentation of Erasmus’ character and the influence which 
he exerted upon his own and subsequent time. And this is the 
writer’s aim. =e G 





The New Balkans. By Hamiton Fish Armstronc. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 

America in the Struggle for Czechoslovak Independence. 
By Cartes Percrer. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company. 


$1.75. 


The Balkans have long been a world problem. Since the War 
the problem has grown more complex. Though the political and 
geographical shifts that followed Versailles and the Geneva 
settlements and readjustments put an end to some of the troubles 
of Europe’s great southeastern peninsula, other new and weighty 
ones were created. In consequence those who would sincerely 
conserve world-peace are unusually alert to every rumble of 
discord. The spark that set the world ablaze was ignited here, 
and with the varied national, religious, political and social differ- 
ences that disunite the 40,000,000 souls cramped into scarccly 
320,000 square miles and honeycombed with dissonant and in- 
triguing interests, it is anticipated that very little would be 
needed to start a new conflagration. The world at large wonders 
how real may be the apparent unity of Jugoslavia, joint kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania 
are none too tranquil. Fiume, Saloniki and Bessarabia have 
each been the object of a relatively recent international dispute. 
Albania, the smallest and most backward of the Balkans, is even 
now perplexing statesmen and diplomats. “The New Balkans” 
is an attempt to interpret for the American reader the local 
situation. It is a clear and simple presentation by a qualified 
authority on a difficulty subject. Very wisely the author contents 
himself with stressing the salient points that create the various 
Balkan problems. His pen is not dipped in the ink of propaganda. 
An objective and impersonal statement of facts characterizes his 
chapters. This is as it should be and creates confidence. It leaves 
the thoughtful reader to his own conclusions. As a study of an 
important phase of contemporary political history it should appeal 
to those whose interests are not limited by any provincial horizon. 
Mr. Pergler’s volume is a brief historical memoir of the part 
played by Czechoslovakians in the United States and by the 
American Government in their country’s independence. Special 
emphasis is laid on President Wilson’s relation to the movement. 
It makes no pretense at completeness for until the communica- 
tions of the State Department are given to the public the whole 
story of tke movement cannot be known. As the first attempt 
in English garb to describe Czechoslovakian war activities in 
America, it is not without value. W.LL. 





France and America. By ANnpré TarpireEv. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. $3.00. 

“And enlightenment is at all times what both peoples most 
need. If better days are to be hoped for, mutual enlighten- 
ment must be organized.” The above is one of the very pertinent 
dicta strewn through the pages of this book. Here France 
and America are both placed up for inspection; here the analysis 
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of both is made by one who adds to abundant and first hand 
experience as public servant, the depth and intelligent perspicacity 
of a Latin. In chapters alive with interest the author reflects 
on the history of the two countries and on the character of 
the two peoples, and he points to the deep wide gulf which 
separates them. He is kind to both and not unfair to either: 
the qualities and the faults of both are struck off with neat 
precision. He does not spare French inefficiency and lack of 
public spirit, nor does he soften down the American defects 
of superficiality, arrogance and pride. He knows well the noble 
qualities of French honor and of the French heart; he admires 
American progressive ideals and American generosity. But each 
country gazes only from its own angle with the resultant of dis- 
torted vision. Hence the author’s plea for enlightenment and 
mutual understanding. ‘When one has seen Americans live for 
years with Frenchmen and return home arrogantly critical, with- 
out having pierced deeper than the skin of the national char- 
acter, one knows M. Tardieu is correct. This is why an English- 
man has said: “Americans are too ignorant to know and too 
conceited to learn.” This book deepens the conviction that 
Americans are too superficial to understand the French and the 
French not sufficiently practical to understand Americans. Then, 
the relations with Europe of a hundred and ten million Ameri- 
cans are shaped by a few men at Washington, and one, a leader, 
boasts he has never been across the Atlantic! But mutual knowl- 
edge of these mutual defects will lead to mutual efforts for the 
removal of their cause. André Tardieu gives good example: “I 
neither judge, nor criticize; I seek to understand.” 


P. M. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Georgetown and Other Anthologies——When one con- 
siders the comparative antiquity of Georgetown College, and its 
very distinguished alumni, one is prepared for the excellence of 
the contents of “The Georgetown Anthology” (Dorrance. $2.00), 
edited by Al. Philip Kane and James S. Ruby, Jr. The volume 
bears comparison, and profits from comparison, with the similar 
anthologies issued by other American universities. This is true 
not only in the poems themselves but also in the list of con- 
tributors. Among these may be noted such names as those of 
James Ryder Randall, Maurice Francis Egan, Condé B. Pallen, 
Thomas Walsh, Michael Earls, S.J., and others almost equally 
well known. The selections include the work of undergraduates 
and the maturer poems written in after life by Georgetown men. 
In execution they are of diverse quality and in subject matter are 
most varied, including centennial and other occasional odes, verses 
on the college scenes, translations from the classics, lyrics, ditties 
and other vagrant rhymes. Of larger interest is the nationally 
known “ Maryland, My Maryland,” by James Ryder Randall, ’52, 
and the official State song of North Carolina, “The Old North 
State Forever,” by William Gaston, who entered the college in 
1790. The Anthology has a literary importance in addition to its 
interest for Georgetown’s friends. 

Some distinctive poems grace the second series of “The Book- 
man Anthology of Verse” (Doran, $2.00), edited by John Farrar. 
As a whole, however, the collection is impressive neither by the 
excellence of its contents nor yet by the representativeness of its 
authors. It hardly manifests or exhibits the best work of the 
greater contemporary poets; and yet, the pages of the Bookman 
might well claim such poems. But it does exemplify the experi- 
ments in subject and manner and technique being attempted, with 
no great success, by some of our poets. In his preface, Mr. Farrar 
implies that the poetic situation of the day is not of the happiest 
since it is not in the public eye. But poetry of a finer quality is 
being written in these quieter days than was achieved a few years 
ago when the poetic question was so broadly agitated. The editor 
introduces each of his poets with a graceful toast that adds to 
the variety of the volume. 
Compiled and edited by Thomas Curtis Clark and Esther A. 
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Gillespie, “The New Patriotism” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00), is an 
unobtrusive plea for world peace, for “a large all-inclusive de- 
votion to the brotherhood of peoples,” the foreword phrases it. 
Among those whose voices are raised for the ideal of the larger 
sympathy and the world-wide fraternity are Edwin Markham, 
Walt Whitman, Witter Bynner, John Oxenham and Katharine 
Lee Bates. Being issued for a definite purpose, the sympathizers 
of the movement will be duly impressed by it. 

In “Types of Poetry” (Ginn. $3.00), Howard Judson Hall has 
compiled a most inclusive anthology. With great and exhaustive 
care, he groups his selections under narrative, lyrical and other 
appropriate headings. The many divisions are lengthily forwarded 
and abutted by explanations of verse tecnique. From a Catholic 
viewpoint, many poets that might have been included are not 
mentioned, though Catholic poets as a whole are not overlooked. 





Devotional Manuals.—The value and growing popularity of 
the liturgical books by the Rt. Rev. Dom Fernand Cabrol, 
O.S.B., is indicated by a second edition, only four months after 
the first appeared, of “My Missal” (Kenedy. 75c.), which 
provides the laity with all the prayers of the Masses read on 
Sundays and the principal feasts of the year. A valuable 
introduction explains how to use the missal correctly and other 
aspects of the liturgy that make attendance at Mass doubly 
profitable. The book is easily followed even by those with 
little liturgical knowledge. For those who desire a larger 
participation in the Church’s official prayers than comes from 
attendance at Sunday Mass the same author has compiled his 
“Liturgical Prayer Book” (Kenedy. $2.25), a sort of reswmé 
of the Church’s liturgy, and his larger Mass book, “ The Roman 
Missal” (Kenedy. $2.00), which contains the entire Latin text 
of the Missale Romanum together with its English translation. 
Interesting notes preceding each feast, explain its origin in history 
or tradition, give a short biography of the Saint, or comment on 
the event which is commemorated. The gratitude of the Faithful 
is due Dom Cabrol for his zeal in facilitating their sharing 
in the modern liturgical movement by his preparation of all 
three of these splendid volumes. 


German Publications.—The theological and philosophical quar- 
terly Scholastik (Herder), edited by the professors of the Jesuit 
house of studies at Valkenburg, has completed its first volume 
(1926). Its appearance marks a new milestone in the progress of 
Scholasticism. Keeping in close touch with all the traditions of 
the past, the new magazine at the same time bravely faces the 
questions of the present. It will be illuminative for men of 
thought within and without the Fold, and should help much to 
accredit and promote Scholasticism in the modern world. An- 
other significant publication, whose first number has just reached 
us, is the annual Literaturwissenschaftliches Jahrbuch (Herder. 
$1.75), issued by the famous Catholic Gorres-Gesellschaft. Its 
editor is Giinther Miller. It discusses in a specialistic way the 
deeper and more recondite literary questions and will doubtless 
sustain the high reputation enjoyed in literary circles by the 
Gorres-Gesellschaft, in which the Catholics of Germany have 
justly talken a particular pride. Associate editors are Josef 
Nadler and Leo Wiese.—The popularity and value of Father 
Fonck’s “Die Parabeln des Herrn im Evangelium” (Pustet, 
$5.00) are further evidenced by the appearance of a fourth 
edition of this book reprinted from the revised and greatly aug- 
mented third edition—The second section of “Die Geschichte 
Japans (1549-1578),” translated from the manuscript copy writ- 
ten by P. Luis Frois, S.J., the contemporary of St. Francis Xavier 
and his fellow missionaries in Japan, has now been issued by 
the Verlag der Asia Major, at Leipzig. The invaluable manu- 
script, found in the Adjuda Library at Lisbon, was translated 
and commentated upon by G. Schurhammer and E. A. Voretzsch. 
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The Outer Gate. Break O’Day. The Drums of Aulone. 
Twilight. Mattock. 

After serving three years in the penitentiary on a false charge 
of embezzlement, Bob Terry one day receives word that the 
State acknowledges its error and gives him freedom. But three 
years behind the bars have not merely aged his body; they have 
seared his soul and now with the mentality of a criminal his one 
fixed idea and furious desire is to take vengeance on Peter Bor- 
den, his former employer and mistaken accuser. The opportunity 
soon arrives and Bob proceeds to seize it; yet the pure love of 
two extraordinary women, Lois Borden and Kathleen Shannon, 
in the end stays his hand. It would be worth while to read “ The 
Outer Gate” (Little, Brown. $2.00), by Octavus Roy Cohen, just 
to meet these two women. Bob himself is rather ordinary, but 
the creation of these superfine women with their sincerity and 
ardor of self-sacrifice stamps the book as an achievement. 

Those of a Celtic strain will not be puffed up with the pride 
of descent after reading “ Break O’Day” (Doran. $2.00), by Con 
O’Leary, for in this story of modern Irish life it is not made evi- 
dent why God should “love the Irish.” As the moving spirit of 
the book, is presented one Cabogue, as despicable a cad as ever 
walked the roads. Braggart and coward, deceiver and robber and 
traitor, he used the war against the Black and Tans and the sub- 
sequent internal dissensions to cover his own disreputable exploits. 
He was a wretched creature in every detail, and Mr. O’Leary has 
portrayed him with unrelieved blackness. Moreover, the author 
shows his countrymen in their worst possible state; and it may 
be seriously questioned whether or not that state is possible 
or can possibly be verified. He sees very vividly the farcical 
details of Irish life, but unfortunately he suppresses mention 
of those noble elements that are inherent in the Irish character. 

Forced to flee from the court of Louis XIV, then a fugitive 
from that of King James of England, a prisoner for months at 
Dieppe, Michelle de Maniscamp finally reaches Quebec, then 
governed by the gruff old warrior, Frontenac. Her adventures 
with the political and religious quarrels in France and her ex- 
periences with the intrigues of New France as well as her joys 
and sacrifices in a true love are dramatically narrated in “The 
Drums of Aulone” (Appleton. $2.00), by Robert W. Chambers. 
Michelle, of course, favors the Huguenot religion of her mother ; 
for Mr. Chambers would naturally make her conform to his own 
convictions. In order to give the proper weight to these, he 
does not hesitate to distort the history of the period and to 
color his factual details. Because of these inerrancies, the Cath- 
olic reader loses interest in the romance of the otherwise admirable 
Michelle. 

“ Twilight ” (Macaulay. $2.50) is the only translation into Eng- 
lish of the writings of the late Count Edouard von Keyserling, 
cousin of the better known Count Hermann. The veclume in- 
cludes the short novel that gives it title and two stories, “ Har- 
mony” and “ Kersta.” It does not notably increase the richness 
of our literature. The stories are located in rural Germany, 
in a dull, gloomy and obscure atmosphere in which land and 
people are blighted and melancholy. The three tales are plotted 
about infidelity and are charged with tragedy and disillusionment. 

James Stevens has followed up his “Brawnyman” and his 
“Paul Bunyan” with a new novel, “Mattock” (Knopf. $2.50). 
It is a war story; and then again, it is rather a psychological 
study of one member of the American contingent in the late 
misunderstanding. Private Mattock, a Kansas Methodist, finds 
himself in France being drawn under the influence of the old 
Nick. His conscience dictates that he should not do this or that, 
all of which things he finds very enjoyable. The book describes 
his gradual emancipation, so-called. In the performance of his 
duty, he is used by one officer at the expense of the favorite 
subaltern of the regiment. Mattock, however, believes that he is 
only doing his duty. “ Mattock,” either as a picture of the A.E.F. 
in France or as a picture of the one individual in it, is repulsive. 
As a study in psychology, it is gruesome. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Blakely’s excellent exposition, in your May 7 issue, 
of the Founders’ provision for religious education, implies that 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 has no legal value, since the 
then Congress had no power to enact it. However, it was re- 
enacted in modified form by the First Constitutional Congress 
and signed by President Washington, August 6, 1789, and again 
reaffirmed in 1790, when it was extended, with the exception of 
the article prohibitive of slavery, to Southern territories. Both 
these enactments included Article 1, guaranteeing religious liberty, 
and Article 3, encouraging the promotion of “religion, morality 
and knowledge” by “schools and the means of education” as 
“necessary to good government.” 

Volume XIX of America, commencing April 13, 1918, had a 
series of articles by Michael Kenny, S.J., more fully expository 
of the 1787 Ordinance and of other foundational religious guar- 
antees. Therein it appears that the main principles of the great 
Ordinance, always including the religious provisions, were in- 
corporated in the constitutions of all States and territories ad- 
mitted after Congress had enacted it, and that since 1864 Congress 
exacts the incorporation of these principles in the constitution of 
every new State in the Enabling Act of admission. 

Hence the Ordinance has legal and organic value in fact and in 
effect. 

New York. 


{“ The Ordinance has legal and organic value in fact and in 
effect,” says Mr. Coleman. No one is disposed to question that 
position. But as Mr. Coleman himself admits, the efficacy of 
the Ordinance is not derived from the fact that it was approved 
by the Congress of the Confederacy, but from its acceptance 
by the States and the Federal Government.—Ed. Amenrica.] 


CorNELIuS V. COLEMAN. 


No Data for Earth’s Possible Population 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After reading the excerpts from Devas’ “ Political Economy,” 
included in the letter of reply by the Rev. J. F. Thorning, S.J., 
in the issue of America for February 19, I entirely agree with 
him that his “estimate of the world’s possible population is, by 
comparison, modest enough.” What is not apparent, however, is 
why it was found desirable to modify Devas’ figures which 
were supposed to be “written after a careful analysis of the 
various factors of production limitation.” Were these after all 
indications that Devas’ figures are immodest? 

The question involved, however, is not whether the estimate 
is modest or immodest, but rather whether it is sound or not, 
and this depends upon the method employed and the material on 
which it is based. With the shifting of responsibility partly to 
Devas, it may be of interest to see how he solved the problem. 

Devas does not give the final result but he tells us how to 
get it. whe process is so simple that it can be carried out 
mentally. Repeated in mathematical form it is as follows: 1,500, 
000,000 x 14 x 2 or 3 is the possible maximum population of the 
world. In explanation of these figures we have to remember that 
1,500,000,000 was the world’s population in 1890, the multiplier 
14 was used partly to produce euphonic reading, and partly 
to give numerical expression to such visions as the vast field of 
floating plants in the Atlantic over which nations go to war, 
and 2 or 3 is the modulus of the creative power of inventors. 

Theorem: The population capacity of the earth is the product 
of one fact multiplied by two fancies. No other proof is needed 
because it is axiomatic in itself. 

So much for Devas’ figuring. 
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The truth of the matter is that any figures presented as an 
estimate of the possible maximum population of the earth can be 
nothing more than a guess, because the material on which they 


’ must be based is not available. Physical conditions are controlling 


factors of the use of land. Rugged surface and high altitudes 
will prevent or severely restrict its utilization. Adverse climatic 
conditions act the same way and can be modified only to a 
limited extent. They are factors which will have to receive 
proper consideration in an estimate of population potentiality- 

Of the actual areal extent of these conditions, each by itself 
or overlapping, we know so far little. Aside from the European 
countries and the settled position of North America north of the 
Rio Grande not much progress has been made in topographic 
surveys from which such areal measures approximately correct 
would be obtained. 

Even less is known of the soil character and the areal extent 
of the various classes of soil, the United States being the only 
country that has amassed a considerable amount of information on 
its soil resources. Finally it must suffice to state here that 
considerations of nitrogen supply can do little to enhance the 
value of such estimates. 


Washington. IF. J. MarscHNER. 


“Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Noting in your issue of May 7 that Dr. Zybura has taken 
offence at one qualifying phrase of my commendatory criticism 
in Thought of his very valuable book, “ Present Day Thinkers 
and the New Scholasticism,” I regret that a misunderstanding 
of my purpose should have pained him. In his summing of non- 
Scholastic views such occasional phrases occur as, “Bruno, whose 
marvelous insight enabled him to anticipate the concepts and 
supreme criteria of modern science and civilization;” and I judged 
that the average reader would deem such exaggerated appraisal 
the author’s own and not at all objective. Hence I wrote, 
“seems at times to adopt them,” with the hope that in the 
future editions, which this masterly constructive work eminently 
merits, such expressions would be so phrased as to make them 
clearly objective and unmistakably referable to positivist 
provenance. 

It is true that in reference to my preceding reviews in Thought 
of Durant’s “Story of Philosophy” and Randall’s “ Making of 
the Modern Mind,” wherein Scholasticism is scorned or mis- 
represented by men who knew it, I expressed little hope that 
even such a convincing presentation of Neo-Scholasticism as Dr. 
Zybura had compassed would swerve our modernist “Thinkers” to 
right thinking. This, however, was laid entirely to a mental and 
volitional attitude on their part which takes more than sane 
philosophy to modify. 


New York. MicHaeEt Kenny, S.J. 


Thanksgiving After Communion 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As the month of the Sacred Heart is coming around again, it 
seems a very opportune time to put in another plea for better and 
longer thanksgiving after Holy Communion. 

Many Catholics are urged by their pastors to offer to Our 
Lord, during the month of June, “ Holy Communions of special 
fervor” in reparation for the coldness and indifference of so 
many who treat Him with neglect in the Holy Eucharist. This 
is a very fine practice and it will surely bring great blessings 
on these zealous priests and their flocks. But now, why not 
make this practice America-wide; why not make a campaign for 
better thanksgivings, and so bring on our nation and its shepherds 
the choicest graces of the Sacred Heart? 

It may seem a hopeless task, a preaching in the desert in our 
days of bustle and rushing, but it remains true that, if we keep 
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on insisting, some impression will be made. I feel certain that 
within a few years the carelessness and thoughtlessness of so 
many of the Faithful towards the Blessed Sacrament will give 
place to the most tender and consoling devotion that will mark 
the beginning of a life of sanctity for many a soul. 

I am fully aware that there are difficulties connected with this 
movement. “People rush out so quickly after Mass” a priest 
writes to me, “that I cannot stop them.” There is much truth 
in this. To say, however, that we cannot stop the communicants 
from rushing out is not altogether true. They can be persuaded 
to remain if we only go about it in the right way. 

In almost every parish we have the different sodalities whose 
Communion Sunday is regularly appointed every month. Why 
not begin with our sodalists and make them pledge themselves 
to spend a quarter of an hour after receiving in making a 
fervent thanksgiving? Let us begin with the mothers. Once 
we have brought them to our point of view let us have a good 
talk with the fathers, that is the men’s organization, and so on. 

“Your suggestion might be all well and good for small 
parishes,” I will be told, “but what of our large city parishes 
where the church must be cleared rapidly after each Mass to 
give place to new arrivals for the next Mass?” To this I would 
say: space your Masses in such a way that there will always be 
time for each communicant to remain a few minutes in the 
church after receiving. 

In fine, it may be true that some of the Faithful cannot re- 
main on account of circumstances that are urgent, but, generally 
speaking, these excuses are not valid. If we insist on a quarter 
of an hour for thanksgiving and do it repeatedly I am sure that 
the thoughtful and generous Catholics who—thank God!—are not 
wanting in America, will listen to us, and we shall see the 
Catholic spirit of our people growing day by day and bringing 
forth the fruits of an ardent and personal love of Christ. 

Hillyard, Wash. F. M. Ménacer, S.J. 


New England’s First Nuns 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


A paragraph about the “First New England Nun,” now on its 
travels through the columns of the esteemed contemporaries of 
AMERICA runs as follows: 


Prominent people who were born in the State of Vermont 
are mentioned in an article in the current issue of the 
National Geographic Magazine; but the writer seems not to 
have heard of Frances (“Fanny”) Allen who is distinguished 
as being the first native-born New England woman to be- 
come a nun. She was the daughter of Ethan Allen, the cele- 
brated patriot and soldier of the Revolutionary War. Out of 
apparently very unpromising soil, the flower of Frances 
Allen’s vocation bloomed. She became a convert in 1807, 
and, after the usual probation, made her religious profession 
at the Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, in 1810. Her death occurred 
nine years later. 


The writer of this “correction” does not seem to have “con- 
sulted the records, else he would have found that Fanny Allen’s 
name comes about number five in the list in place of first. The 
data can be found in “Glimpses of the Monastery,” an official 
history of the Ursuline Convent in Quebec, founded in 1639, and 
therefore the oldest school for women in North America. 

The pioneer New England nun, according to the history of the 
Quebec Ursuline community, was Mary Anne Davis, who was 
born at Salem, Mass., in 1680, and made captive when she was 
six years old, in a raid by the Abnaki Indians. She was rescued 
from them by the Jesuit Father Rasle when she was seventeen 
years old and taken to Canada where she became an Ursuline 
in 1698. As Mother St. Benedict she died half a century later 
after a very active and notable career. 

Number two on the list is Esther Wheelright, daughter of a 
famous Puritan family, who also was made a captive by the 
Abnakis at Wells, Maine, on August 10, 1683. She was rescued 





by Father Bigot, S.J., in 1708, who took her to Quebec. She 
joined the Ursulines there in 1712 and died at the age of eighty- 
four, after spending seventy years in the community, many of them 
as a most efficient superior to which office she was elected in 
1761. 

Mary Sayward comes now as number three. She was an- 
other Indian captive seized at an uncertain date and taken to 
Montreal where she died as head of the Sault au Recollect mis- 
sion school, March 28, 1717. 

Following her was a fourth Abnaki captive, Dorothea Jeryan 
(Jordan), who was rescued by Father Aubrey, S.J. He placed 
her in the Quebec Ursuline convent and she entered the Com- 
munity in 1722. She died as its superior in 1759. 

All this, as can be seen, leaves the good Fanny, chronologically, 
far behind. But she can claim without fear of contradiction 
that she was the first “Daughter of the Revolution” to become 
a nun. 


Brooklyn. T. F. M. 


Christ’s First Apparition 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In regard to the article by Grace Hausmann Sherwood, on 
“Woman and the Catholic Church,” in your issue of May 7, 
1927, where she states that Mary Magdalene was the first one to 
whom Christ revealed Himself after His Resurrection, I would 
respectfully call attention to the most rational belief that He 
first manifested Himself to His Blessed Mother. Tradition states 
that this was revealed to St. Teresa (see: “His Greetings,” 


by Mother St. Paul. New York: Paulist Press). 
Pittsburgh. CwHarites D. Gitespte. 


“An Anthology for Mary” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

What a fine page, that “Anthology for Mary,” in your issue 
of May 7. It made me lonesome, not being there. Really it was 
a sweet page. Was not that thirteenth century adaptation, “ Nurse 
of Man,” a powerful poem! Bravo! 


Worcester, Mass. MicHaeEL Ears, S.J. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am very thankful to you for “An Anthology for Mary.” 
It was lovely and elevating beyond any words of mine. I am 
asking our English professors to study and discuss these poems 
in their classes at Loyola University. 

Chicago. JosepH Rerner, S.J. 


The Kamuli Mission Hospital 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Another delightful parcel of magazines has just reached us. 
You do not know how it helps and cheers one’s heart in a lonely 
mission-post, where one gets so quickly tired in the enervating 
heat, to have sympathetic interest shown by distant friends. 

We all enjoy the magazines sent us. I carry them over from 
the convent to the Fathers, and it would repay you to see how 
their eyes brighten and how eagerly they put out their hands 
for them; for although we are all very busy we must take a 
little recreation sometimes, and the magazines just fit in. 

You will be glad to hear that we received several replies in 
answer to my Communication in America for December 4. 
Father Rung’s heart has been much gladdened and his burden 
lightened, for one generous reader sent a check for a hundred 
dollars and several others have sent smaller amounts. We can 
only say: “Thank you very much for so generously sharing 
the burden of the missioners in this corner of the Vineyard.” 
The foundations are now being laid for the new church and a lot 
of ant-proof bricks are being prepared for its construction. For 
those interested I may mention that Father Rung’s address is: 
Care of Post Office, Kamuli, Busoga, British East Africa. 
Busoga, B. E. Africa. Mary L. McNemt, M.B., Ch.B. 





May 28, 1927 
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